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DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


HE death of the President of the Unitep States causes 

deep and universal regret, though the shock of the 
first surprise has passed away. The fatal result was not 
unexpected. No physician or surgeon can with certain 
success counteract the effects of a dangerous wound, or 
the inevitable risks of an apparent convalescence ex- 
tended over several weeks. The sanguine expectations of 
his early recovery which were for some time constantly 
expressed, as if for the purpose of inspiring a confidence 
which every man wished to borrow from his neighbour, 
were, it is believed, not shared by competent judges in 
England. Non-professional opinions are worth nothing in 
cases of disease; but laymen of mature experience have 
learnt not to be sanguine in cases so serious as that of 
Mr. Garrietp. The death of the Presipenr will revive 
the indignation which was caused by the outrage when 
it was perpetrated ; and there is fortunately no reason to 
believe that the delay which has intervened will have the 
effect of saving the life of the assassin. It is satisfactory 
to know that Guirgzauv has not attracted to himself any 
portion of the morbid sympathy or interest which some- 
times attends the worst of criminals. His act has not 
been attributed to any motive more romantic than the 
resentment of a disappointed place-hunter, combined with 
a vulgar desire for notoriety. It would’ be acause for regret 
if he escaped the punishment which more than any other 
represents the general horror of atrocious crime. It is the 
duty of those who administer and execute justice to main- 
tain, as far as possible, the wholesome instinct which 
rejects all palliations of murder. Within a few weeks, while 
Mr. GarFiELD was struggling between life and death, public 
feeling has been less disposed to tolerate threats of similar 
crimes to be perpetrated in England by Irish raffians. 
It is a grave error to believe that Nihilists and Fenians 
can openly defy the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong without a demoralizing effect on the society 
which tolerates their profligate paradoxes. The wretched 
Guirzav might probably never have ventured on his 
crime if he had not been corrupted by such examples as 
that of Hartmann and by the teaching of Rossa and his 
accomplices. The doctrine and practice of the Irish Land 
League may perhaps have had a share in familiarizing a 
weak and vicious mind with the thought of murder. That 
body at its recent Convention — a vote of sympathy 
with the late Presipent ; but the speakers took the oppor- 
tanity of excusing the not less atrocious murder of the 
Emperor of Russia. It must be admitted that the 
doctrines of the League are entirely consistent with its 
practice. 

By a natural and creditable impulse, Americans of all 
parties have during the Presipent’s illness become more 
and more cordial in their appreciation of his considerable 
merits; and a large share of popular sympathy has been 
extended to Mrs. GaRFreLD, who seems to deserve all the 
praise which her devotion to her husband has earned. Mr. 
GarriELpD, like some of his predecessors in the Presidency, 
and in common with many other eminent Americans, 
earned his livelihood in early youth by manual labour, and 
contrived to educate himself. In accordance with the 
same precedents, he became a teacher in a school, a lawyer, 
and an active local politician. He must have already made 
himself known when he joined the Federal army at the 
age of thirty, for his merits and his popularity obtained 


for him the rank of General before the end of the war. 
It may be doubted whether any non-professional officer 
displayed so much military aptitude. Within a few 
years he rose to be a principal leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the House of Representatives, and he seems 
to have acquired a high reputation as an election manager, 
without compromising his public or private reputation for 
honesty. Immediately before his nomination for the Pre- 
sidency he had been elected Senator for Ohio, but he never 
took his seat. At the Republican Convention of last year he 
was charged with the condact of Mr. Sazrmay’s interests ; 
and he was consequently the most conspicuous opponent of 
General Grant and of Mr. Conxuina. The usual distaste 
of Conventions to the selection of the most conspicnous 
candidate rendered it necessary to provide another nominee 
in the place of Mr. Suerman, and the section of delegates 
which was irreconcilably opposed to General Grant chose 
the most respectable of Mr. SHerman’s supporters as his 
substitute. It is the best proof of Mr. Garrre.o’s in- 
tegrity that during the contest which ensued he was 
not accused by the opposite party of political or personal 
misconduct. He seems, indeed, to have possessed both 
remarkable ability and an unusually pure moral character. 
Both the Republicans and the Democrats were well repre- 
sented in the Presidential contest, for Mr. GarrreLp’s poli- 
tical experience might be fairly set off against General 
Hancock’s military services. Even Mr. not- 
withstanding his disappointment, was induced to canvass 
for the Republican nominee. The dispute which ensued 
as to the stipulated price of Mr. Conx1ine’s services has, 
through circumstances, since become obsolete. The only 
act during Mr. Garrietp’s short tenure of office which 
attracted general notice was his appointment for party 
reasons to the lucrative post of Collector in New York of 
a local opponent of Mr. Conxuinc. The nomination had 
probably no important significance, but in the result the 
factitious excitement which subsequently arose may pos- 
sibly have stimulated the criminal propensities of the 
assassin. 

The universal sympathy and consideration which has 
been shown to the Prestvent during his prolonged saffer- 
ings does honour to the feelings of his countrymen. Much 
official and general inconvenience must have arisen from” 
the suspension of the executive functions for between two 
and three months. There would have been no difficulty 
in devising means for temporarily supplying the place of 
the Presipenr; and probably it might have become 
necessary, if the illness had lasted much longer, to recog- 
nize his present successor as his deputy ; but the Cabinet, 
with the fall approval of the country, determined to do 
nothing which might possibly throw impediments in the 
way of the Presipent’s recovery. It was known that he 
continued to take an active interest in public business, and an 
invalid might probably have been depressed by the know- 
ledge that it had been thought necessary to provide for a 
long suspension of his official activity. in the same spirit 
in which the spectators remained silent at the stations 
which he passed between Washington and Long Branch, 
the entire nation acquiesced in the expediency of postpon- 
ing every other interest to the consideration of the means by 
which his recovery might be best promoted. The genuine 
sympathy which was manifested in foreign countries, and 
especially in England—and to which, with characteristic 
good feeling, the QuzeN has given expression by ordering 
a Conrt mourning—appears to have received due recog- 
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nition from a people which was thoroughly in earnest. 
It fortunately happened that during the forced retirement 
of the Presipent, no political question of importance 
either at home or abroad required immediate attention. 
The Presipenr had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
country was in full enjoyment of unprecedented prosperity, 
and that, even if Congress had been sitting, there was no 
urgent need of legislation. No other great community 
has the good fortune to be equally independent of 
Governments and of representative assemblies. 


Mr. Arruur, who now succeeds as President, has during 
the late interval of suspense judiciously withdrawn him- 
self as much as possible from public notice. He belongs 
to the section of the Republican party which was personally 
opposed to Mr. Garrietp ; but it is not certain that the in- 
ternal dissensions which prevailed at Chicago implied any 
conflict of political opinion. Mr. Arruur has not attained 
the same rank as his predecessor, and he has been asso- 
ciated with the less respectable section of the Republican 
party. But Mr. Arrnur was by a customary compro- 
mise appointed Vice-President on the nomination of Mr. 
ConkinG, and he had earned the distinction by local 
activity and reputation for personal integrity and capacity 
in an important post. Now that he is President, it 
will be his interest as well as his duty to defend the 
legitimate prerogatives of the office against Senators 
and election managers. While he was engaged in orga- 
nizing caucuses and conventions he probably relied, 
like other active politicians, on the disposal of official 
appointments as the natural motive power of American 
party politics. As President he may not improbably look 
rather to the public interest, and he may endeavour to 
promote official efficiency by a reform of the Civil Service. 
A natural, if not a logical, result of the late disaster will 
be a disposition to support the President for the time 
being in the due discharge of his functions. Mr. ArTHUR 
will be unwise if he fails to profit by a reaction against 
the Senatorial usurpations which began in the Presidency 
of Mr. Anprew Jounsoy. His first duty naturally was to 
define his position to the Cabinet which had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Garrietp. It was expected that Mr. 
BuatnzE would be relieved of his post as Secretary of 
State, but it does not yet appear that any alteration has 
been made in the Cabinet. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN UKASE. 


GoMe of the fruits of the Dantzig meeting have not 
been long in making their appearance, and they en- 
tirely justify the anticipation that the results of that inter- 
view would prove in no respect unfavourable to Austria, 
and that it was directed, at least in great measure, to the 
concoction of fresh attempts to remedy the internal dis- 
orders of the two Empires. Whether the telegram at- 
tributed to Baron HayMerxg, in reference to the behaviour 
of M. pz Giers and Prince Bismarck, be genuine or not, 
no suspicion seems to rest upon the very cordial despatch 
of the Czar to the Emperor of Austria, and this would, of 
itself, be sufficient proof that no umbrage to that potentate 
was intended. Indeed a probable interview between the 
two sovereigns has since been announced. The new Ukase 
published at St. Petersburg on Wednesday, and approved 
by the Czar a week previously (that is to say, just after the 
Dantzig Conference), has produced a variance of opinion 
between the evening and the morning organs of Radicalism 
in London; the Daily News putting the natural and his- 
torically correct construction upon it, the Pall Mall Gazette 
taking its contemporary to task for ignorance of foreign 
politics, and for mistaking a mere codification of pre- 
vious enactments for the proclamation of a new reign 
of terror. This is not the first time that the Daily 
News has not been Russophile enough to satisfy the 
ardent devotion of the Pall Mall to the liberators of 
Bulgaria and the conquerors of Central Asia. The morning 
journal was severely taken to task not long ago by the 
evening one for its maladroit remonstrances with the Czar 
on his flagrant breach of the undertaking given to, or at 
least quoted by, Sir Cuartes Dike. There is no need to 
attempt arbitration in this dispute ; and it might be suffi- 
cient to say that the St. Petersburg stockbrokers appear 
to haye been as ignorant of politics as the Daily News, in- 
asmuch as the Bourse is reported to have been depressed in 
consequence of the Ukase. Itis, however, unnecessary to 


resort to arguments of this kind. Asa matter of fact, the 
new Ukase, if it in some respects only repeats parts of 
the numerous edicts having reference to the government 
of the interior which have been issued since Souovigrr’s 
attempt on the late Czar, repeats them in a combined 
form, extends their application in some cases, and gives 
them the additional weight of a solemn re-enactment. It 
must be taken, and will be taken, by every one concerned 
as a repetition of the refusal of the Czar to deal with the 
discontent in his Empire by any other means than repres. 
sion of the most summary and high-handed kind, and as 
a new blow to the hopes which were entertained at his 
accession, and which were thought to be justified by docu- 
ments known to have received, or all but received, his 
father’s assent on the eve of Russakorr’s crime. 

It is not possible to anticipate with any certainty what 
will be the effect of this fresh start in the apparently hope- 
less orusade against Nihilism. To begin with, the most 
formidable Ukases are in Russia very often little more than 
so much ink and paper, owing to the tremendous resist- 
ance of inertia, if not of actual ill-will, which the huge 
machine of Russian bureaucracy interposes in the way of 
their working. Ordinances quite as stringent, if less 
regularly codified, and narrower in their application in 
some cases, were in force at the time of the later attempts 
on the life of ALExanper II.; yet, but for the audacity of the 
conspirators, and the treachery or human weakness of 
GOLDBERG, it is not probable that any but the immediate 
actors in either of them would have been caught. The 
Ukase, indeed, places or maintains under a modified state 
of siege a considerable portion of Russia, including most 
of the larger towns. The officials charged with its execu- 
tion can arrest, search, forbid residence, transport suspected 
persons from one place to another; in fact, they can do 
pretty much what they please with the whole population 
of the districts under their charge. But the very width of 
these powers betrays a certain weakness in them. The 
cook has the most admirable batterie de cuisine for 
dealing with the hare when caught ; but he is not furnished 
with any additional powers of tracking and catching her. 
Hitherto it has not been that the arms of Russian Go- 
vernors have been shortened, but that their eyes have been 
blinded. Their detectives have either not known who 
were the dangerous persons, and where they were to be 
found, and what were their intentions, or, if they have 
known all this, they have kept it to themselves. And yet the 
Ukase, while thus very unlikely to be fruitful of good, is 
still capable of being fertile in evil. It is a fresh challenge - 
to the Nihilists, a fresh admission that the CzAr and an 
unknown portion of his subjects are at war, a fresh unna- 
tural bandage restraining the life of the nation. If it is 
very hard to catch Nihilists, it is very easy to suppress 
newspapers, to hunt peaceful merchants about Russia, to 
deport and intern and arrest and banish, to keep up a feel- 
ing of panic among the well-intentioned, and foster the 
flame of conspiracy in those whose intentions are evil. 
Whatever may be the effect of states of siege, they are not 
historically identified with peaceful progress, with the 
development of half-civilized nations into higher civiliza- 
tion, with financial convalescence, or even with abstinence 
from hazardous and aggressive foreign policy. It is some- 
times argued that England ought to be rather grateful to 
the Nihilists, inasmuch as they give Russia plenty to do at 
home. England does not in any case want allies of this 
kind ; but, as a matter of fact, the designs of Russia with 
which alone England has anything to do are much more 
likely to be pushed on more boldly than to be checked 
owing to this cause. To Russia and Austria the troubles 
of the Czar with his subjects may be a pledge of his good 
behaviour, but hardly to England. 

It is a favourite habit with Radical friends of Russia to 
compare covertly or openly Ukases against the Nihilists 
with Coercion Acts in lreland. The comparison goes about 
as far as this, that there are prisons in both cases, and 
persons put into them. But it would be very difficult to 
find two forms of revolt against authority more different 
in themselves, and therefore requiring more difference of 
treatment, than Nihilism and Land-Leaguism. The Nihilist 
is frequently, if not always, an atrocious scoundrel; but 
his scoundrelism, notwithstanding its atrocity, is neither 
sordid nor self-seeking. His object is not to put some- 
body else’s purse in his own pocket. It is, indeed, very 
difficult to say what his object in a material form is, 
and the fanatical intangibleness of his creed makes him 
the very last person to deal with by simple repression. 
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The more alarm he seems to create in the minds of 
the authorities, the more his imagination is roused; the 
yaster the forces put in motion against him, the more 
deadly does his insane energy of resistance become. 
Light and air might possibly kill the germs of his disease 
in those in whom it has not taken deep root; darkness 
and repression are likely, if not certain, to foster those 
. But the Land guer, though he is very often 
an atrocious scoundrel too, is a very different sort of 
person. His objects are purely material. If he is, as his 
American friends say, a “ boss,” those objects are political 
eminence and authority ; if he is of the rank and file, they 
are simply as much of his neighbour’s goods as he can get. 
Sucha person is perfectly easy to deal with if sufficient energy 
be used. Make the prospect of material discomfort and loss 
more probable than the prospect of material power and 
in, and he will be a loyal enough subject, because it is 
is interest to be so. His motives and views are thoroughly 
sordid and low, and they must be met accordingly. Of 
course it is not impossible that there may be a few 
visionaries to whom Home Rule, or an Irish Republic, 
or even (for the tricks of fanaticism are endless) some 
idealized form of tenant-right is what the vague idea 
of the annihilation of the social system is to the Russian 
anarchist. But such persons are certainly very few, and, 
as far as it is possible to discover, they have for the 
most part held aloof from Mr. ParneLu’s gross and material 
crusade. The tactics, therefore, which are wise as well as 
just in Ireland (half-heartedly as they have been hitherto 
applied there), are not by any means necessarily wise— 
not to speak of their justice—in Russia, even if it were 
possible to carry them out there. Experience seems to 
show that it is not possible. Whether it be the case that 
the official class itself is really leavened with Nihilism, or 
that the ingrained and apparently indestructible corrup- 
tion of Russian bureaucracy enables the conspirators 
to secure neutrality, if not help, from those whose 
duty it is to counterwork them, it is notorious that 
hitherto the most elaborate and unfettered despotism 
in the world has fought a constantly losing battle 
with its foe. The new Ukase is not any more than 
its predecessors directed in the very slightest degree to 
the extirpation of the causes of the evil. It does not even 
take account of the existence of such causes, nor does it 
amount to more (so much may be granted to the Pall Mall 
Gazette) than a refurbishing and rebrandishing of weapons 
which have been already tried and found blunt and useless. 
It is in the fact of this useless renewal, and not in any 
specific novelty in the attempt, that the unfortunate signi- 
ficance of the measure lies. 


LAND LEAGUE DOCTRINES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


pes revolutionary action of the Land League Con- 
vention in Dublin might be expected to discourage 
the agitation against landed property in Great Britain ; 
but combined cupidity and pedantry are still active in 


urging the application in a peaceable country of the doc- 


trines which have produced the present anarchy in Ireland. 
On a Highland estate a body of small tenants has, in close 
conformity with Irish precedent, refused to pay any rent 
unless a reduction of 25 per cent. is conceded. The 
arbitrary composition offered for a lawful debt is ap- 
parently a substitute for the standard of Grirrirn’s valu- 
ation which has been now shamelessly abandoned by the 
Land League. In Scotland there happens to be no such 
assessment; but the principle of robbery may be applied 
in many forms. It may be hoped that the plagiarists of 
spoliation will find that the law is still strong enough to 
enforce the performance of obligations, and to punish the 
outrages which may not improbably be contemplated. 
The English Farmers’ Alliance, and the Aberdeenshire 
tenants who command the sympathy of Mr. J. Howarp and 
his coadjutors, have not hitherto advanced to the same 
stage of lawlessness. They hope, indeed, to deprive land- 
owners of a considerable of their property in favour of 
claimants who have no moral or equitable pretext for their 
demands; but the Farmers’ Alliance for the present looks 


ratherto Mr. Giapstone than to any English imitator of Mr. 


ParneELL. Predatory legislation, if it can be obtained, will 
be safer and more respectable than agrarian rebellion ; nor, 
indeed, are the English advocates of tenant-right to be 
placed ona level with the priests and demagogues who 
preach plunder and rebellion in Dublin. The proposed 


reduction of rents and expropriation of landlords by legis- 
lative methods is still the furthest limit to which demo- 
cratic injustice has reached in Great Britain. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE has, after his ordinary fashion, encouraged agrarian 
agitation by promising a Land Bill of which the provisions 
are not defined. His own convictions on the subject have 
probably still to be formed. 

Journalists who support the purely selfish pretensions 
of malcontent farmers frequently repeat the Jacobinical 
cant of invidions contrasts between owners who are sup- 
posed to be living in luxury and the hard-working culti- 
vators of the soil. The same argument may be more 
plausibly used against the possessors of any other kind of 
property. If the acquisition and hereditary transmission 
of wealth is not to be tolerated, it is idle to denounce, as a 
special abuse, the least profitable mode of investment. It 
is as lawful to purchase the right of receiving rent as to 
become a national creditor, or a holder of shares or 
debentures in any commercial undertaking. It is con- 
ceivable, though not probable, that the Legislature might 
be justified in effecting a compulsory purchase of the 
rights of any kind of capitalists; but the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the Aberdeenshire agitators propose to 
transfer, without compensation, to another pe of the 
community, the property which is vested in the present 
owners of land. In the Lothians, and on some parts of 
the Border, there are tenant-farmers who have 10,000l., 
20,000l., or, perhaps, 40,0001, invested in their business ; 
and, in the exercise of their undoubted right, they live 
and educate their families in a style suited to their 
pecuniary condition. There must be many small land- 
owners who are forced to live in a humbler manner, 
while the holders of great patrimonial estates of course 
enjoy the advantages of their position. The tenants 
have no more right to be further enriched at the expense 
of the landlords than the occupiers of houses in West- 
minster or Marylebone to claim an arbitrary reduction of 
their rents or an extension of their present terms. In 
Aberdeenshire there are more small farms than in the 
Lothians, but there are also many large occupiers. The 
custom of the country is to let farms on nineteen years’ 
leases ; and, until lately, the practice was held up to the 
envy of English tenants. The leaseholder at his first 
entrance on the farm is often a stranger who has acquired 
his interest in the open market, and he has not a shadow 
of claim to the continuance of its tenure at the expiration 
of his term. It is well known that both in Scotland and 
in England an agricultural lease is a one-sided contract, 
inasmuch as the landlord cannot practically insist on re- 
taining a tenant who, finding that he has made a bad 
bargain, desires to surrender his farm. During the late 
depression hundreds of leaseholders have demanded and 
obtained reductions of rent, or entire release from their 
contracts, with almost as little obstruction as if they had 
been tenants from year to year. A reasonable claim on 
the liberality of the landlord has perhaps not arisen as fre- 
quently in Aberdeenshire as in the South. Since little 
wheat is grown in the county, American competition has 
only affected the farmers through the increased importa- 
tion of cattle; and there has been no large or permanent 
depreciation in the value of stock. The bad seasons which 
have recurred in all parts of the country have been much 
less injurious to oats and turnips than to the products of 
arable districts in more genial climates. 

The vicious principle of the Irish Land Bill is producing 
its natural effect in other parts of the country as well as 
in Aberdeenshire and Bedfordshire. Ata late meeting at 
Carmarthen, Mr. Powg.t, member for the county, courted 
the favour of the farmers by announcing that they were 
justly entitled to fixity of tenure; and Mr. Ducxuam, 
member for Herefordshire, himself a tenant-farmer, re- 
commended the revival of the Resecca riots, which 
involved, as perhaps Mr. DuckHam was not aware, one 
brutal murder. It is unnecessary after recent discussions 
to prove that fixity of tenure involves both the judicial 
assessment of rent and the right of selling the tenant’s 
interest, with the result of ultimately raising the rent 
to the highest point. Mr, PoweLt was perhaps scarcely 
conscious that he was recommending barefaced robbery. 
The term of confiscation is inapplicable, as it implies 
expropriation for the advantage of the national Treasury. 
Arbitrary transfer of property to a class which commands 
a majority of votes is a more shameless innovation. 
The Welsh farmers have been, on the whole, compara- 
tively prosperous during the late depression, except in 
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some districts which have suffered from diseases of sheep. 
There is no reason to suppose that in such cases the land- 
lords have been wanting in liberality; and, in fact, the 
tenants are perfectly contented ; but probably their honesty 
may not be proof against the blandishments of a member 
who proposes to pay his constituents for their votes by 
handing over to them a portion of the a: an 4 of their 
landlords. The Principality is indebted to Mr. GLADSTONE 
for another mischievous precedent in addition to the Irish 
Land Bill. The Welsh Sunday Closing Bill is in itself a 
measure of secondary importance, and it has probably 
effected its principal object in confirming the political 
devotion of the Welsh Dissenting preachers to the Minister. 
It may perhaps also have been designed as a preparation for 
separate Welsh legislation in matters of graver importance. 
Mr. Powe t’s suggestion of plunder was nominally confined 
to Wales, though it would be neither more nor less unjust 
in England than in the Principality. Mr. GLapstong, him- 
self a Welsh landowner, may probably have contemplated 

rovincial disestablishment rather of incumbents than of 
andlords. 

The Trade-Unions Congress, among its many political 
excursions into provinces remote from its proper functions, 
recommended the enactment of a Land Bill which the 
managers of the Congress judiciously abstained from de- 
fining. The assembled delegates probably disliked land- 
owners as an aristocratic class ; but it is also possible that 
they may have been deluded by the economic fallacies of 
numerous theorists. In one of their resolations they 
expressed the opinion that it was desirable to produce the 
largest amount of food from the soil; and of course they 
forgot, in common with their literary instructors, to refer 
to the cost of production. No other country is so cheaply, 
and therefore so profitably, cultivated as England. If the 
soil were made to produce half as much again by the efforts 
of double the number of cultivators, the result would 
evidently be an economical loss. That the present occu- 
ere would work to greater advantage under an altered 

w is in the highest degree improbable ; and ambitious 
tenant-farmers may be well assured that they are not the 
objects of the sympathy of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, which induced the Congress to meddle with the 
land question. The artisans probably believe that they 
would in some indefinite manner derive advantage from 
the establishment of a peasant proprietary. A middle- 
class aristocracy of large farmers would greatly resemble 
the manufacturers for whom the Trade-Unions entertain 
but a qualified feeling of attachment. The elections in 
North Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire probably represent 
the real opinions of intelligent tenant-farmers. They 
cannot but be aware that, though Mr. Guapstone rewarded 
them by the Ground Game Bill for their support at the 
general election, he is about to transfer their political 
influence to the labourers, who will in turn receive some 
electoral bribe, probably at the expense of their employers. 
It may also be hoped that reasonable farmers will scarcely 
demand a right to retain their occupations in perpetuity 
while they retain the privilege, which they frequently 
exercise, of throwing up their farms at pleasure. 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY, 


Wwe a foreign Government reaches a decision which 
is on the whole convenient, it is well not to criticize too 
minutely the steps by which it has arrived at that decision. 
The French Minister of Commerce appears to have spent 
his leisure hours, since the close of the elections, in study- 
ing the Quern’s Speech. He has, consequently, seen cause 
to change completely his estimate of the prospects of the 
commercial negotiations which came to so sudden an end 
not long ago. He and his colleagues have, it seems, been 
all along sincerely anxious to conclude a new treaty with 
England. Had they been left to themselves they would 
gladly have met the English demands half-way. Itis not the 
will, but the ability, that has been wanting. As Ministers 
they must be guided by the decisions of their Parlia- 
mentary Assemblies; and by one of these decisions the 
Government were forbidden to prolong the treaty then in 
force, without an assurance that a new treaty would be 
concluded at an early date. When the negotiations came 
to an end ia London M. Trrarp was unable to feel 
any such assurance, and he therefore had no choice but to 
decline the proposed prolongation. In the QueEn’s Speech 
bo found all that he wanted. The contingency contem- 


plated by the French Legislature had been realized. The 
required assurance that a new treaty would be concluded 
at an early date was at length forthcoming, and the French 
Ministers were free to agree to the prolongation of the 
existing treaty. M. Trrarp’s statement is entirely correct, 
The French Government were bound .by the decrees of 
their Parliamentary Assemblies, and the QuEEN’s Speech on 
proroguing Parliament proved that the English Government 
wished to conclude a fresh treaty, and therefore presumably 
would make no unnecessary delay in the negotiations. 
What M. Tirarp did not explain was why he had himself 
moved the Chambers to impose the restrictions which he 
afterwards pleaded as a justification for his refusal to pro- 
long the treaty, and why he had ever allowed himself to 
doubt the genuineness of the English desire to bring the 
negotiations to a speedy close. It was not necessary, 
however, for him to go back upon questions which have now 
ceased to be interesting ; and, if he was not compelled to 
make the retrospect, it was certainly prudent to omit it. 

The negotiations which were opened on Monday in 
Paris certainly wear a more promising aspect than those 
which were lately carried on in London. The French 
Government has, to all appearance, suddenly become 
really desirous of concluding a new treaty. M. Trrarp 
proclaims the lively satisfaction felt by the Government 
of the Republic at receiving the English Commissioners, 
and his hope that the negotiations will be rendered more 
rapid and easy by the spirit of conciliation which animates 
all who take part in them. So far as the French Govern. 
ment are concerned, the uncertainty which has too long 
hung over the commercial relations of the two countries 
will soon be succeeded by a definitive system. M. Trrarp 
will not find any opposition to this result offered from the 
English side. The English Government have never made 
any secret of their attitude in the matter. They have 
from the first declared that they would not accept any 
treaty which is, on the whole, less favourable to English 
trade than the treaty of 1860. There are many points 
even in that treaty which might be modified to the 
advantage of this country; but the Government has 
never made the concession of these modifications an in- 
dispensable condition to the conclusion of anew treaty. All 
that they have insisted on is that the existing treaty should 
not be modified for the worse. Unless M. Tirarp is playing 
with the English Commissioners, which is scarcely proba- 
ble, he would not have reopened the question merely to 
renew proposals equivalent to those which have already 
been rejected. It may be assumed, with some confidence, 
that England will not again be asked to accépt worse 
terms than those which are conceded to her by the treaty 
still in force. What we got in 1860 we shall retain in 
1881. 

On the whole, this is a result with which we may fairly 
feel satisfied. Lord Grey has shown that there is much 
to be said in favour of a refusal to enter into any treaty 
which binds our hands as regards the imposition of duties 
on imports ; and, if the Commercial Treaty were allowed 
to expire, it might be consoling to remember that Eng- 
land had, at all events, re-entered the narrow way of eco- 
nomical orthodoxy. It is not improbable that England 
would, in the end, have suffered less from the failure of 
the negotiations than France. The falling off in the ex- 
ports of English goods consequent on the changes in the 
French tariif must have been followed by a corresponding 
falling off in the exports of French goods. A customer 
who will not take his payment in the ordinary trade way 
is so inconvenient a personage that nobody will buy of him 
when they can buy of any one else. Special articles, such 
as the finer Bordeaux wines, would have continued to find 
a market in this country, and the rise in price caused 
by the unusual methods of payment that must have 
been adopted in view of the scarcity of bills of exchange 
would have been too small to have much affected the sale. 
But as regards the great mass of goods, what the pur- 
chaser takes is largely determined by what the seller has 
to offer, and every substitute that could have been devised 
for French produce would have been pushed into the 
market, as giving the seller less trouble and larger profits. 
In this way some of the benefits which are claimed for 
“ Fair Trade” would have been reaped by the English 
producer without the evils which would follow upon any 
concession to the Fair Trade agitation. English manu- 
factures, which now have to fight a hard battle with 
French manufactures, would have found themselves 
favoured by the English middleman on grounds not of 
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patriotism but of convenience. Even the English con- 
sumer might have been the better for the impetus given by 
the partial closing of the French market to the discovery 
of new outlets for English enterprise, and in this way 
of new supplies for English use. It may be objected that, 
if this picture is true, the renewal of the negotiations 
ought to be a subject of regret rather than of satisfaction. 
The answer is that, though, when the bird in the hand has 
been lost by no fault of ours, it is wise to turn our 
thoughts to the bird in the bush, we may still feel glad 
when the bird in the hand has been unexpectedly re- 
covered. The benefits which might possibly have followed 
upon the abolition of the conventional tariff with France 
belong to the class of blessings which come from adver- 
sity. Under the new stimulus Englishmen might have 
become more inventive and, in the end, more prosperous 
than they would have been without this stimulus. But 
we do not ordinarily throw away what we have gained on 
the plea that poverty will quicken our faculties; and, in 
the same way, we may fairly be glad to be spared a certain 
loss to some branches of English trade, though we have 
at the same time to forego possible gains to other 
branches. 

Why M. Trrarp, after allowing the negotiations to drop, 
should afterwards have wished to renew them is not ap- 

rent. Nor would it be safe to assume that we have yet 
seen the last of Ministerial changes of purpose. It may 
be supposed that the French Government has seen reason 
to suppose that the nation is less decidedly Protectionist 
than they had imagined, and that the improved prospects 
of the treaty are due to this discovery. But the note pub- 
lished in the Temps on Wednesday shows that even now the 
French Ministers are not at all disposed to burn their boats. 
According to this statement, there has been no concession 
on either side. The English negotiators have not absolutely 
rejected the principle of specific duties; the French 
Government was always willing to prolong the existing 
treaty, provided that the negotiations for a new one were 
far enough advanced. It may be, therefore, that the 
French Cabinet is now of opinion that the nation is a 
shade more Protectionist than its members thought a 
week ago, thongh they still hold it to be a shade less 
Protectionist than they thonght three weeks ago. As the 
position of this country in the matter is perfectly unmis- 
takable, there is no need to be disturbed at these seeming 
variations of parpose on the part of the French Govern- 
ment. We wish to conclude a treaty which shall go 
further in the direction of Free-trade than the Treaty of 
1860. Weare willing to conclude a treaty which shall in 
the aggregate go as far in the direction of Free-trade as 
the Treaty of 1860. We are resolved not to conclude a 
treaty which shall from this point of view be inferior to 
the Treaty of 1860. Under the guide of competent ex- 
perts it is hardly possible that a negotiation carried on 
upon these lines should go far wrong. 


LORD JUSTICE BRAMWELL. 


ORD JUSTICE BRAMWELL’S intention of re- 
tiring from the Bench had been known for some 
time ; and yet his unabated vigour caused a kind of sur- 
sige when he actually resigned his offico. It is much to 
wished that other judges, and indeed all great public 
functionaries, would follow his example by anticipating the 
inevitable diminution of their efficiency. It has, indeed, 
sometimes happened that judges have continued to serve 
at an advanced age to the public advantage. Lord 
CaMPBELL acquired @ great judicial reputation, though he 
had become Lord Chief Justice after seventy ; and he 
became a competent Lord Chancellor at eighty. On the 
other hand, many instances might be quoted of judges 
who have lingered on the bench in the decline of 
their faculties to the great detriment of the administra. 
tion of justice. It was said of one high legal dignitary, 
formerly an eminent lawyer, that his death, even if 
the vacancy had not been filled up, was equivalent to the 
appointment of an additional judge. The decay of the 
intellectual faculties seems to destroy the consciousness 
that they are impaired. Lord Justice BramweLL may pos- 
sibly, like some of his predecessors, feel for a time the loss 
of a congenial employment, but it is much better that a 
certain amount of energy should be wasted than that a 
worn-out veteran should suggest a contrast between his 
former capacity and his senile sluggishness or garrulity. 


Lord Justice Bramwett would doubtless have been for 
some years to come as competent as formerly to discharge 
his duties, but he has acted wisely in leaving the scene 
of his twenty-five years’ labours before any question could 
arise as to the expediency of his making room for some 
younger successor. 

Only professional critics fully appreciate either the im- 
portance of judicial ability or the qualities of different 
judges. It is not undesirable that there should be on the 
Bench varieties of faculty and acquirement. Men of the 
world, trained by long experience of ordinary litigation, 
are sometimes valuable judges, though they may have 
little pretension to the character of profound lawyers; but 
in all cases legal instinct and common sense are indispens- 
able. It is sufficient that a few members of the Bench 
should provide for the whole body the necessary knowledge 
of the more recondite mysteries of the law; and the ten- 
dency of modern judicial practice is to diminigh the 
importance both of accumulated cases and of remote legal 
inferences. The subtle process of deducing absurd logical 
conclusions from admitted principles has fallen into com- 
parative disuse since the removal of a former generation 
of judges trained in the old system of special pleading. 
The fine analogies of law may still exercise the keenest 
intellect without superseding the primary duty of dis- 
pensing justice to the immediate litigants. Forty years 
ago the most successful practitioners were masters of 
the rules of a highly artificial science; and they ad- 
dressed some judges who were too weak to detect 
their sophisms, and others who sympathized with the 
most elaborate display of far-fetched astuteness. The 
greatest judges were comparatively exempt from the 
failing of their colleagues, but the law. which they ad- 
ministered was unduly technical and not sufficiently 
elastic. The legislative changes which have since been 
introduced have coincided with a growing anxiety on the 
part of the Bench to render substantial as well as formal 
justice. The inchoate fusion of Law and Equity has intro- 
duced into either system remedies which were not formerly 
attainable. 

Lord Justice BraAMWELL was one of the most learned 
of lawyers. He was also a man of business and a man of 
the world, and he had an intellectual, as well as a moral, 
dislike of injustice. Even if he had been naturally 
eloquent, he would probably not have yielded to the 
temptation of courting popular admiration by oratorical 
exhibitions. He had no sympathy with the desire whieh 
he imputed to one of his former colleagues of having 
every day half a column of the Times to himself. His 
reputation for pointed, vigorous, and sometimes humorous 
remark scarcely extended beyond the Bar. During his 
long career in the rank of a puisne judge, he was regarded 
as one of the three or four most efficient members of the 
Bench; and on the constitution of the present Court of 
Appeal his promotion was received with the general a 
proval of the profession. In his later office he has fully 
justified the expectations which were formed. It may be 
said, without disrespect to the surviving members of the 
Court, that it derived a t portion of its strength from 
the presence of Lord Justice James and Lord Justice 
Bramwe.u. It is not certain that the constitution of the 
Court under the Judicature Act has yet reached its final 
shape. The stages of appeal have been unnecessarily 
and inconveniently multiplied; and many questions are 
submitted to the Lords Selies which ought to have 
been settled in the Court below. It has also become 
too frequent a practice to carry actions to the House 
of Lords, notwithstanding the high authority of the 
Court of Appeal; but the tribunal has disposed of a 
large mass of legislation, and it has incidentally added 
much to the body of law. Many theorists have ob- 
jected to the judicial legislation which has for centuries 
been the principal element in the fabric of English law; 
but as long as precedents are held to be binding on co- 
ordinate and inferior Courts, it is impossible to discontinue 
the ancient practice. Even if Parliamen legislation 
were more carefully conducted than it is, and were more 
systematic in its procedure, it is impossible to foresee all the 
legal issues which are raised and decided in daily practice. 
Next to the practical administration of justice, the virtual 
enactment of laws by the application of recognized princi- 
to novel combinations of facts is the most important 
anction of the judicial body, and especially of the Court of 
Appeal. Itis believed that its decisions have been generally 
sound, and that they command the respect of the profession. 
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_ A controversy has for some time been pending as to 
the best constitution of a Court of Appeal. Several 
judges have taken part in the discussion on either side ; 
and it would perhaps be unseemly to pronounce a positive 
opinion on the expediency of entrusting to the same per- 
sons original and appellate jurisdiction. Some writers of 
authority maintain that the ancient arrangement of 
appeals to the Exchequer Chamber was sound in prin- 
ciple. They consider that a judge relegated to a separate 
Court of Appeal loses touch of actual practice; and that 
sustained familiarity with litigants and with juries facili- 
tates the application of general principles to disputed 
points. It would in any case be necessary to improve 
on the old system of the Exchequer Chamber, in which a 
majority of three might overrule two dissentients, in 
addition to four others of equal rank in the Court below ; 
but the difficulty of framing a plausible scheme would not 
be insuperable; and the Lorp Cuancettor, in the Bill 
which-he lately introduced, contemplated the addition to 
the Court of Appeal of some ordinary judges. It may be 
true that the judge who hears a case in the first instance 
has a more difficult task than the appellate tribunal ; and 
it seems to some members of the Bench a hardship that 
the higher rank should be combined with the discharge of 
the lighter duty. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that most of the Lords Justices have had long experi- 
ence on the Bench, and that the others have learned their 
business in active practice at the Bar. It probably seems to 
laymen that in the judicial division of labour greater skill 
in the establishment of legal principles is likely to be at- 
tained by judges who do nothing else. It will not be dis- 
puted that, if a separate Court of Appeal is to be main- 
tained, the judicial qualities of its members are of the 
highest importance. Lord Justice James has been replaced 
by one of the ablest judges on the Bench in the person of 
the Master of the Rotts. The choice of a successor to 
Lord Justice Bramwett, who will almost necessarily be a 
Common lawyer, is not yet announced. It is not yet 
ascertained whether Law Officers are likely to seek com- 


' — for the abolition of two high judicial posts by 


coming candidates for places in the Court of Appeal. 
There is no reason to suppose that the ATTORNEY or 
Soxtcrror Generat will be a candidate on the present 
occasion, 


FRANCE AND TUNIS. 


bi is said that the Bey of Tunis, believing that he was 
to be dethroned by the French, had determined to an- 
ticipate the affront by resigning. He has since been 
assured that there was no intention of appointing another 
member of his family in his place; and the declaration 
that the French Government is not about to assume the 
Regency has been voluntarily renewed. The Bey, who 
seems to have become an adept in the use of the phrases 
of European diplomacy, declared, in answer to the friendly 
communication of the French Consul, that he had never 
for a moment believed in the reports which were supposed 
to have disturbed his equanimity, and he added that he 
reposed the utmost confidence in his powerful ally. It is 
not certain whether the French propose, in conformity to 
an opinion attributed to General Locrror, the famabilabe 
occupation of the capital. Although the province is not 
formally annexed, the French Resident controls both 
foreign relations and domestic administration, and French 
garrisons hold all the strong places which they require for 
military purposes. As the English Government from the 
first wisely abstained from objecting to the French enter- 
prise, it would be idle and officious to inquire too closely 
into the mode of establishing French power in Tunis. As 
violent changes are for the most part dangerous, it is per- 
haps desirable that the Bry should for the present retain 
his nominal dignity. The large portion of his subjects 
who may probably be inclined to side with the strongest 
will find in the ostensible continuance of their relation to 
their former ruler a sufficient excuse for acquiescing in the 
new French dominion. The doubtful loyalty of the Tunisian 
troops would perhaps scarcely be proof against a demand 
that they should transfer their allegiance to the foreigner. 
English experience in India has not uniformly shown the 
expediency of governing a conquered territory in the 
name of tle native dynasty ; but such fictions sometimes 
facilitate at the moment a transaction which might other- 


wise involve a shock. When, half a century ago, the 
Government of Cartes X. took possession of Algiers, no 
similar question arose. The defeated potentate had been 
the open enemy of the conqueror, and the expedition had 
been originally undertaken with the purpose of effecting 
his final overthrow. It was notorious that the provoca. 
tion which he had given by piratical ontrages was a mere 
pretext for the attempt to rehabilitate an unpopular 
Government by an appeal to national ambition. 

The present French Ministry would perhaps scarcely 
have engaged in the undertaking if they had foreseen the 
cost and trouble which have been incurred. No effectiyg 
resistance could be offered by the Brey; and the campaign 
against the Kroumirs was not seriously prosecuted. The 
agitation which has actually been caused among the 
native population from the sea to the edge of the desert 
was certainly not expected. There is no reason to suppose 
that the various bodies of insurgents are, in conventional 
language, actuated by fanaticism. The French in Algiers 
have never practised religious intolerance; and the 
Mahometans in Tunis have no reason to fear persecution 
of their faith. It is indeed probable that considerable 
animosity may have been provoked by the wanton dese- 
cration of one or two shrines or places of pilgrimage; 
and in Northern Africa an insurgent chief almost always 
combines with his warlike character some pretension to be 
a saint or a prophet. A graver cause of irritation is the 
imminent risk of subjection to an alien conqueror. The 
indigenous population of Algeria, though it has long since 
submitted to French supremacy, has never cultivated 
European civilization, and it probably sympathizes with 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring principalities, and 
with the independent tribes on the border of the desert. 
The nominal subjects of the Bey of Tunis fully understand 
that he has been deprived of his sovereignty ; and they 
are not disposed to submit without a struggle to a foreign 
conqueror. They probably understand little of the motives 
which prompted the enterprise. The desire of emerging 
from an inactivity continued for ten years, the profits to 
be acquired by speculators in Tunisian bonds or Tunisian 
land, the future acquisition of great naval stations, would 
not interest the Arab-Moors of the interior. Nothing is 
more natural than their resistance to the invader; but 
they are rapidly discovering their inability to oppose 
him. 

The military operations excite a faint interest, almost 
entirely removed from curiosity. English politicians are 
not concerned to learn whether the despatch and recall of 
certain contingents was a political or administrative mis- 
take. There can be no doubt that the French Govern- 
ment could, if it were necessary, easily provide 100,000 
men for an African campaign without impairing their 
means of defence at home. It has been said, perhaps with 
some truth, that the shortcomings of the French military 
system resemble those which received abundant notice in 
England during the South African war; but Continental 
armies are maintained on too large a scale to find any 
difficulty in providing men for a petty war. Whether 
or not General Farre is a competent War Minister, 
the necessary reinforcements will no doubt be for- 
warded to Tunis and Algiers as they may be re- 
quired. The colder weather will from this time forward 
enable the generals in command to undertake any 
operations which they may deem expedient; and defects 
of commissariat or transport will be speedily remedied. 
In some instances anxiety has been felt for the safety of 
small bodies of troops which have been checked or sur- 
rounded by numerous enemies. At one time the aqueduct 
which supplies Tunis with water was cut; and the first 
attempts to restore it were unsuccessful. Notasingle in- 
stance is mentioned in which an insurgent force has gained 
any considerable or permanent advantage. In two or 
three days the Arabs were driven from the line of the 
broken aqueduct, and the water at the date of the last 
accounts was flowing as usual. General SapaTreR, whose 
communications were temporarily interrupted, has been 
reinforced by Colonel Corriarp; and the reinforcements 
which are now every day disembarking will prevent the 
recurrence of unequal conflicts. If the bulletins 
may be trusted, the losses of the Arabs in every successive 
skirmish are twenty or thirty-fold greater than those of 
the French detachments. The statements are the less 
incredible because the insurgents have neither cannon nor 
small arms of precision. They are most formidable as 
irregular cavalry in their attacks on baggage trains and 
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convoys of cattle; but the increasing number of French 
troops will finally ensure their superiority. 

It will probably be found expedient to ensure the 
success of the campaign by the employment of over- 
whelming force. English generals in the Colonies, and 
even in India, are generally compelled to rely on their 
advantages in armament and discipline against superior 
numbers; but there is no advantage in universal military 
service if such a Power as France has to contend with un- 
civilized tribes on approximately equal terms. The men are 
at the disposal of the Government, and the provision of 
carriage and stores involves only a question of expense. 
When the insurgents find that at every point of collision 
they are both outnumbered and outfonght, they will pro- 
bably see the inutility of prolonging their resistance. Some 
tribes have already tendered their submission ; and the sta- 
tionary population of the Regency has by this time ascertained 
the imprudence of displaying the sympathies which it may 
probably have entertained. The French will certainly be 
victorious in the end; and it depends on the vigour and 
wisdom of their counsels whether they bring the war to 
an early termination. When they have firmly established 
their power, they will have time to consider whether the 
enterprise was worth its cost. The finances are flourishing, 
and it would seem that a large expenditure is not un- 

pular in France. The opportunity of administering a 
sm to hostile tribes may perhaps confirm the security of 
French dominion in Algeria; speculative capitalists will 
applaud the energy which has doubled the value of their 
investments ; and patriotic vanity will be gratified by the 
rebuff which has been inflicted on Italy, and, in popular 
estimation, on England. On the whole, the result of the 
undertaking will probably afford little ground for the hope 
that it will be the last experiment of the kind. The revival 
of the French appetite for glory is a misfortune to the rest 
of Europe. 


IRISH JURIES. 


HE letter in which Mr. Forster declined to accede to 
the modest request of Mr. Dickson and Mr. Givan, 
that he would turn the “suspects” loose upon Ireland, 
was printed in small type in most of the daily newspapers, 
and received but little comment. Yet it is a document of 
some value, and, taking it altogether, may be said to be 
the most satisfactory utterance of the Government since 
the beginning of troubles in Ireland. Mr. Forster points 
out to the importunate Ulster members that the persons 
incarcerated are incarcerated not as a punishment, how- 
ever richly they may have deserved it, but as a measure 
of prevention and precaution. They are reasonably sus- 
ted of being centres of disturbance in the neigh- 
urhoods in which they respectively live, and they are 
held in custody partly as hostages and partly to prevent 
their acting as firebrands. To demand an amnesty for 
them, therefore, is simply silly, and amounts, not to 
asking pardon for a murderer after his crime, but to 
asking that, having been arrested in the midst thereof, he 
shall be replaced at the throat of his victim with knife 
and all apparatus appertaining to his trade. Of course 
Mr. Forster does not put the matter quite so straight- 
forwardly as this, but he says the same thing in concilia- 
tory language. If Ireland wants the suspects out of prison, 
she has only got to behave herself. Each district, by re- 
fraining from outrage, submitting to the law, paying its 
debts, and abandoning the conjugation of the verb to 
Boycott, can have its own hostages back again, on the 
condition, of course, of re-arrest if disturbances recom- 
mence. But so long as outrages, and Boycotting, and 
resistance to the law continue in any given district, so 
long will certain representatives of that district continue 
to inhabit Kilmainham. There can be nothing fairer than 
this ; and the only thing to be hoped is that the Govern- 
ment will persevere in this course, in spite of the igno- 
Tance or sophistry of those of their followers who clamour 
for an amnesty. Sir MicHart Hicxs-Brach was quite 
Justified in complaining that the sweep of the Coercion 
Act has been far too narrow ; but it would be worse still 
if the fish actually within it were let slip. 
Conciliatory as was his language, Mr. Forstzr was 


obliged to admit that the improvement which it seems 
he discovered is only partial. It may perhaps be said 

at difficulty in dis- 
the kind which would 


that impartial lookers-on find a 
covering any improvement at all 


justify the letting loose of the agitators. What improve- 
ment there is is due chiefly to the better organization of 
the law-abiding inhabitants, and partly to the unsparing 
use at last, and after the loss of much precious time, of 
military force. As the winter approaches, outrages again 
increase. Boycotting, if not individually so oppressive 
owing to the organization just mentioned, is more wide- 
spread than ever, and the defeat of Justice in her own 
courts is still constant. The Blue-book recently issued on 
the Irish Jury Laws, containing the Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords and the evidence taken 
before it, exhibits this latter evil in its fullest proportions. 
The evidence is even of more importance than the Report, 
though this latter cannot be poohpoohed even by the 
staunchest decriers of the House of Lords as the result of 
a partisan inquiry. Notwithstanding the Conservative 
majority in the House, the Committee comprised an actu- 
ally preponderant number of Liberals (unless Lord Dersy 
is to be counted as a Tory) ; and two of the Conservative 
members—the Duke of and Lord IncHiquin 
—were not present on the final question of adopting the 
Report. This division, too, concerned only a proposal 
for temporary suspension of trial by jury, for which there 
voted, not merely the Marquess of WarTerrorD, Lord 
Donovcumore, Lord Lonerorp, and Lord Arpi~aun (who 
may be supposed to have had political reasons for their 
votes), but the Marquess of Lanspowne, Lord Dersy, and 
Lord Penzance. The body of the Report, setting forth the 
unsatisfactory state of things as a matter of fact, seems 
to have expressed the unanimous opinion of the whole 
Committee. Nor, indeed, would it have been possible 
for any assembly, unless possessed of the courage of an 
Irish jury itself, to come to any other decision in face of 
the evidence. Judges, sheriffs, clerks of the Crown, 
Crown solicitors, solicitors and barristers unconnected 
with the Government, stipendiary magistrates, and unpaid 
magistrates were unanimous in declaring that the present 
jury list furnishes a class of persons too ignorant to be 
even safe arbiters of ordinary causes, but utterly and 
radically untrustworthy in respect of “clean” crimes— 
that is, outrage and even murder, committed from agrarian, 
religious, or political causes. The most striking evidence 
of all was that of Serjeant O’Hacan, who has since been 
selected as Judicial Commissioner under the Land Act, 
and who is loudly claimed by the Leaguers as a 
sympathizer. Serjeant O’Hacan, while manifestly dis- 
inclined to speak hardly of his countrymen, and while 
unwilling to recommend a return to the older and 
more exclusive plan of summoning juries from the higher 
classes, admits that in a large experience he found it neces- 
sary, even in ordinary cases and ordinary times, to guard 
most carefully against the uneducated and excitable jurors 
being induced to neglect the evidence, while he frankly 
admitted that in times like the present convictions in dis- 
turbed districts were impossible. This, the weakest 
evidence in actual expression, is thus really the strongest, 
and it would very nearly settle the matter even without the 
enormons and practically overwhelming mass of testimony 
by which it is accompanied. * 

The Committee recommend various palliatives, such 
as the merging of the Grand Jury and Special Jury 
list in that of the Common Jury, the insistance on a 
certain proportion of the former element in each case, 
and the limitation of the present preposterous right 
of challenging which is avowedly used (we have still 
Serjeant 6'Hacan as @ witness) to “ emasculate the 
“ panel” by rejecting all men of station and intelli- 
gence. But in the contentious portion of the Report 
before referred to they admit with reluctance that 
such measures, as well as that of freely changing the 
venue, though not unlikely to succeed in quieter times, 
would be useless at present. A considerable enlargement 
of the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, and, in extreme 
cases and for limited periods, the suspension of trial by jury 
altogether, is what they recommend. In this recommenda- 
tion, let it be remembered, Lord Penzancz, a decided 
Liberal, and a lawyer of hardly surpassed experience, and 
Lord Dersy, whose repugnance to unusual and heroic 
measures of any kind is perhaps the most striking feature 
of his character, both agree. Nor is it easy to conceive it 
possible for any one to read this collection of evidence 
carefully and impartially without coming to the same con- 
clusion. Trial by jury, after all, is nothing more than 
a means to an end, and that end is the doing of justice. 
From the moment when it is proved that it is incom- 
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petent to bring this about—that, on the contrary, it 
ls simply a convenient instrument for defeating jus- 
tice—its value and its sacredness are gone at once. 
This point has been reached in Ireland. There are two 
main causes which produce the untrustworthiness of 
Irish juries, one of which is more or less under the con- 
trol of Government, while the other is almost wholly 
beyond it. The first is terrorism, the other is ignorance 
and prejudice. By a great increase of vigour in adminis- 
tration it might be possible to terrorize the terrorists ; but 
the ignorance and the prejudice which, as one of the 
witnesses before the Committee tells us, make Irishmen of 
the class from which petty jurors are mostly drawn 
divide crimes into “clean” and “dirty” are unattack- 
able save by time. As matters stand, the setting of 
an average Irish juryman to try an average Irish 
criminal is a kind of practical fallacy of ambiguity. 
The law which the juryman chooses to acknowledge and 
the law which he is set to administer are two entirely 
different things. The case is not parallel, as is some- 
times argued, with the cases where, owing tO a revo- 
lution in public opinion, a heavier penalty is imposed 
by the law than seems generally just, and where juries 
acquit in consequence. The Irish jury which acquits a 
man of murder does so not because it thinks imprison- 
ment or fine more suitable to the case than hanging, but 
because it thinks the murder no murder at all, but a highly 
virtuous and laudable act. This being the case, it is 
obviously useless to play at cross purposes. If agrarian, 
political, and religious motives are to be a good defence 
to a criminal charge, let them be made so by law; if not, 
let not the law permit a farce, every repetition of which 
encourages to lawlessness. The evidence which lies before 
us shows that a considerable portion of the Irish people 
are incapable of exercising certain rights. In the interest 
of those of their countrymen who have reached a higher 
state of civilization, those rights should be withdrawn from 
them. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, 


fen Report upon the Indian Railways for 1880-81 is 
principally interesting as being the first to contain 
the newly-devised distinction between “ Productive ” 
and “ Protective” works. The special discussions con- 
nected with Indian famines have already made us ac- 
quainted with these terms, but the Railway Report for 
the past year shows them reduced to ordinary use. “ Pro- 
“ductive” works, as is explained in the Report, are 
works paid for out of borrowed money, and calculated to 
yield within a prescribed time such a clear annual revenue 
as will cover the interest on the capital expended. Before 
a railway can be classed among “ productive” works, 
there must be a reasonable prospect that within five years 
of the line being opened for traffic the earnings will yield 
interest at 4 per cent. upon the whole capital outlay, in- 
cluding arrears of interest incurred up to that date, the 
capitalized value of the land revenue, and sundry other 
charges. In the case of irrigation works, the rate of profit 
to be ultimately realized is also fixed at 4 per cent., but 
ten years instead of five are fixed as the period within 
which this rate must be realized. For the present the 
Government of India will not borrow for productive 
works more than 2,500,000]. a year, the larger part of 
which is spent on railways, while the rest is divided be- 
tweencanals and miscellaneous works. Besides works which 
answer to this definition of production, there are others 
which will sooner or later yield a revenue out of which 
interest may be paid on the capital expended, but which 
are likely to do so later rather than sooner. “ It would 
“* be difficult in India,” says the Report, “ to find a district 
“‘ where a railway would not be the means of developing 


~“ trade and stimulating agricultural produce, and thus 
obtain a traffic which would become remunerative.” 


But to lock up capital in the construction of works which 


_ are not immediately remunerative is one of the commonest 


and surest methods of bringing about depression of trade 
and general financial distress. A Government which can only 
just pay its way would be greatly to blame if it started on 
a wildgoose chase after profits which are only likely to be 
realized in the next generation. If private investors like 
to put their own money where it can yield them 
nothing for half a lifetime, they will be the only 
sufferers; but a Government which acted in this way 
would be preparing an inevitable weight of taxation for 


the unfortunate subjects whose money it had chosen to 
misspend. 

India, however, is to some extent an exception to this 
rule; or, to put it more accurately, an immediate profit 
of a particular kind arises out of works which in other 
countries would be unproductive. The railway which 
would be many years before it paid 4 per cent. on the 
capital invested in it may pay a percentage of incal- 
culable value the very year in which it is opened if it 
enables food to be brought from a district in which it 
is abundant to a district stricken with famine. The 
increase of production traceable to irrigation works may 
not in ordinary years be sufliciently great to make any 
conspicuous improvement either in revenue or in trade, 
But, if it furnishes the people of the district with enough 
food to support life during a scarcity, and so prevents 
searcity from developing into famine, it will have yielded 
an abundant return on the cost of construction. It has 
been determined to spend on “ protective” works in each 
year, when there is no famine, half the sum set apart for 
a Famine Insurance Fund. If this limit is adhered to, 
and the expenditure is restricted to 750,000l., “a long 
“‘ time must elapse before a complete scheme of protection 
“can be finished.” But, if the tinances of India go on im- 
proving, it may be possible, and certainly would be expe- 
dient, to devote a larger sum to this particular class of 
works. Possibly there are reductions and adjustments of 
taxation which ought to be made even before any more 
money is spent on any other object whatever. But the 
extension of protection against famine may at least claim 
the second place in the list of objects demanding the 
attention of the Government. The cost of a preventable 
famine is very great, both as regards the amount spent 
and the revenue lost, and any outlay which has the effect 
of warding off a famine, if it is not extravagant in 
amount, is really a saving of public money. It may be 
hoped, too, that the expenditure on productive works will 
incidentally provide additional security against famine. 
Thus the Ganges Canal, which was undertaken nearly 
forty years ago as what would now be called a “ pro. 
“tective” work is in a very high degree a produc- 
tive work also. It not only irrigates considerably more 
than a million acres, and so is an instrument of in- 
estimable importance, as Lord Harrineron has said in 
a recent despatch, “ in securing harvests, in improving 
“the agriculture, and in promoting the prosperity of 
“the provinces through which it runs,” but it returned 
for the year 1878-79 nearly 7} per cent. on the original 
cost. At this rate the revenue of the canal will be 
large enough to pay off all the interest which had 
accumulated before the canal paid its expenses, and to 
return 44 per cent. on the capital. There may be 
other canals only waiting to be made of which 
an equally good account may be hereafter given. It 
is quite right that a limit should be placed even on 
works which, as in this case, are at once protective and 
productive ; but, by giving the preference to those pro- 
ductive works which are protective at the same time, the 
construction of protective works may go on very much 
faster than would be possible if only the allotted 750,000l. 
were yearly spent on them. In future, the Report on 
Indian Railways will deal with canals and irrigation works 
as well. They are certainly matters of equal public im- 
portance, and information relating to them ought to be 
equally accessible. 


Still, even if the money is laid out in the most prudent 
fashion possible, a capital expenditure of 2,500,000l. a year 
must leave many very pressing wants unprovided for. The 
limit is a wise one, but it is not the less a limit; whereas 
the demand for railways and canals in India is almost 
withont limit. It becomes, therefore, a question of very 
great interest whether there are any means of promoting 
the investment of English capital in Indian undertakings 
which the State may prudently employ. Hitherto the 
only inducement that has proved strong enough has been 
a State guarantee; and, where private enterprise will 
not be content without a State guarantee, the State 
may as well do the work itself. When Major Baring 
became Finance Member of Council he was instructed 
by the Secretary of State to encourage in every way 
the raising of capital through private agency, “on 
“the exclusive security of the success of the under- 
“taking.” If this proves impossible, Lord Harrineron 
is willing to entertain the consideration whether a modi- 
fied guarantee might not be given, meaning by this 
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a guarantee “ so restricted in respect to time and to the 
« rate of interest guaranteed as to give the subscribers a 
« real interest in the efficient and economical administra- 
« tion of the railway.” Major Bartne dwelt at some length 
upon this point in his Budget statement. He is not very 
sanguine as to the possibility of developing the resources 
of India rapidly through private as distinguished from 
State enterprise, but he thinks the experiment is worth a 
trial. The gain to the State would be great, and the con- 
ditions under which the attempt would be made differ 
jn some important respects from those which were 
formerly held to make success impossible. Railways in 
India pay better than they did, and there is at once more 
capital seeking investment and less opportunity of invest- 
ing it profitably. The first private Railway Company has 
been already formed, under the title of the Bengal Central 
Railway Company, and it has been started with the coun- 
tenance of Messrs. Roruscuitp. If names have any in- 
fluence, this Company ought to be popular. Major Baring 
suggests several ways in which Government encourage- 
ment might be given to private capitalists short of an 
actual guarantee of interest. Government officers, he says, 
may make the surveys and estimates which are required 
before the public can prudently decide whether to invest 
money in any particular scheme; the land taken for the 
line may be given free of cost; and grants of waste land in 
the vicinity of the line may sometimes be made to the 
Company. In this way the shareholders would derive 

rofit not merely from the traffic created by their line, 
bat also the increased prosperity of the district through 
which it passes. Diminution of preliminary cost and en- 
largement of the dividend-producing area may go far to 
make Indian investments popular with a generation which 
is perplexed to know what to do with its money. 


MANCHESTER SMOKE. 


ome Manchester Correspondent of the Times has started 
a controversy of some interest—Ought a wholly new 
departure to be taken with reference to the prevention of 
smoke? As the law stands, mannuiacturers are ordered to 
consume their own smoke; but the persons at whose in- 
stance the prosecutions for breach of the law have to be 
instituted are themselves very often the most conspicuous 
offenders against the law. In two recent cases at Salford 
the heads of the convicted firms had both been Mayors of 
Manchester, and it is a not uncommon complaint in the 
district that the “ owners of offending chimneys are always 
“to be found in high places.” The prosecutions are insti- 
tuted by a local Nuisance Committee, which naturally 
represents with substantial accuracy the opinions of 
the manufacturers whom it is its business to keep 
in order. What these opinions are may be gathered from 
some of the reported utterances at a late meeting of the 
Manchester City Council. It was brought before the 
notice of the Council that, of 578 trees planted in three 
years by the authorities, 203, or considerably more than 
one-third, were dead. This fact might have suggested the 
moral that what is so fatal to vegetation can hardly be 
very beneficial to human life or health. This was not, 
however, the light in which the Manchester City Council 
looked at the question. They preferred to say with 
cheerful humility that they could not make Manchester 
a second Paris, whatever they did. Another speaker 
compared the opposite evils of smoky and smokeless 
chimneys, and congratulated the Nuisance Committee 
upon their wisdom in declining to push their purify- 
ing efforts to an inconvenient extreme. This same 
gentleman declared that the healthiness or unhealthi- 
ness of Manchester was merely a matter of acclimatiza- 
tion. There was nothing much the matter with the 
atmosphere of the city when once you had got used 
to it. With local opinion in this condition, it is not 
to be expected that much local energy will be shown in 
dealing with the smoke nuisance. It is true that the 
Nuisance Committee has called attention during the year 
to 4,500 smoky chimneys, and that nearly 100/ have been 
imposed in fines. But the only real test of the adequacy 
of a system of punishment is the continuance or cessation 
of the evil complained of. If the Nuisance Committee is 
so lynx-eyed in the detection of smoke, why is it that so 
much smoke is still to be seen? It does not appear that 
in this respect Manchester is any better off than it was 
before the Act for preventing smoke came into operation. 
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The remedy suggested for this state of things is the sub- 
stitution of central for local supervision. The reason why 
the law is broken is that it is cheaper in the first instance to 
break it than to keep it. There are ways of consuming 
smoke which would require large alterations in the con- 
struction of furnaces, and there are ways which would 
require fewer alterations in the furnaces, but would 
necessitate the employment of a better class of firemen. 
Both these methods imply an immediate outlay to obtain 
a distant return. Manchester manufacturers do not as a 
rule dislike the sight of smoke. It is true that most of 
them live away from their factories, but the distance is 
not so great but what some of the smoke follows them 
home. As they do not dislike it, the only motive other 
than that of fear of prosecution to which they are 
amenable is the prospect that, if they make their far- 
naces smoke-consuming, they will burn less coal or give 
out more heat. It is probable that in the end this 
result would be obtained, but the outlay would have 
to be incurred at once, whereas the interest on the 
outlay would come in slowly. The consequence is that 
the manufacturer, ordinarily speaking, is under no effeo- 
tive inducement to make the necessary alterations in 
his furnaces. Why should he make them? Not to clear 
the atmosphere of the city, for he is very well contented 
with it as it is. Not to escape legal penalties, for, what 
with the uncertainty that they will ever be inflicted and 
the certainty that if inflicted they will not be large, it is 
as cheap to risk them as to avoid them. Not to save 
coals, for in order to get more heat out of his furnaces he 
would have to put more money into them. In the absence 
of an adequate motive to do anything, the most natural 
thing is to do nothing, and this pretty well describes the 
action of the Manchester mauutacturers as regards the 
consumption of smoke. 


All this, it is argued, would be completely changed if 
the prosecution of offenders against the Smoke Prevention 
Acts were vested in a representative of the central autho- 
rity. “A Government Inspector and a stipendiary magis- 
“ trate would make a speedy end of the nuisance.” Small 
as the penalties are in themselves, they would become 
large by frequent repetition, and, in the end, when convic- 
tions followed one another almost daily, the sinners would 
find it cheaper to make the necessary alterations than to 
pay the accumulated fines. Without a Government In- 
spector to undertake prosecutions, a stipendiary magistrate 
can do very little. The local Committee by whom prose- 
cutions are now instituted can pXk and choose between 
the cases which call for notice, and in the end only a frac- 
tion of those which ought to come before the magistrate 
ever do come before him. It cannot be otherwise so long 
as the authority which decides when to prosecute and 
when to abstain represents the average opinion of the 
city. Manchester is so far improved that there are some 
cases which there is no desire to screen. They are con- 
sidered to outstep the limits beyond which disregard of 
the law ought not to go. A case mentioned by the Times’ 
Correspondent, in which “dense smoke was emitted for 
“an aggregate of twenty-seven minutes in one hour,” 
probably belonged to this class. Local opinion does not 
uphold a man in breaking the law for twenty-seven 
minutes out of sixty. If dense smoke had been emitted, 
say for ten minutes out of sixty, it is probable that a 
different view would have been taken. Yet, if a number 
of neighbouring chimneys are each sending out black 
smoke for ten minutes in the honr, the ultimate effect 
upon the atmosphere may be quite sufficiently mis- 
chievous. The more energetic the stipendiary magis- 
trate is, and the more determined to put down the 
smoke nuisance, the more necessary the Committee 
feel it to deal tenderly with offenders. One mann- 
facturer must not be proceeded against because he 
has had great difficulties to struggle against; another 
escapes because his furnaces are old-fashioned and times 
have not been good enough to allow of their being re- 
placed ; a third is really not a worse offender than the 
two former, and it would be invidious to single him out 
for punishment. It is easy to imagine the various excuses 
which an easy-going Committee—wishing a to steer 
a middle course between over-severity and undue lenity, 
but thinking the former very much the worst extreme of 
the two—would accept as, on the whole, sufficient to excuse 
a prosecution. If the duty were committed toa Government 
Inspector, there would be none of this desire to screen 
breakers of the law. He would have a specific work to do. 
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and he would be stationed in Manchester for the sole pur- 


pose of doing it. 

There is no question as to the adequacy of the remedy 
that would thus be set to work. Given a Govern- 
ment inspector prosecuting every case in which the law 
was broken, and a stipendiary magistrate convicting 
every defendant against whom a breach of the law 
had been made ont, and Manchester manufacturers 
would soon find that it was less troublesome to re- 
construct their furnaces than to stand exposed to the 
constant shower of small fines. But when this has 
been conceded we have not got very far. It is plain that 
a law of this kind, if it is carried out by the central 
authority atall, must be carried out impartially. Where 
would be the impartiality of keeping an inspector and a 
stipendiary magistrate at Manchester for the express pur- 
pose of compelling manufacturers to adopt proper smoke- 
consuming appliances, and allowing the manufacturers of 
a score of equally smoky towns to goon polluting the air at 
their pleasure? Ifthe application of the law is regarded 
as a disadvantage to the producers of smoke, why should 
one sort of producers be more hardly dealt with than 
another? If it is regarded as a benefit to those who have 
to breathe the smoky air, why should the inhabitants of 
Manchester be picked out from the rest of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire for the reception of this special favour? Con- 
sequently, the only way of carrying out the law by the 
central authority in Manchester would be to impose upon 
the central authority the duty of carrying it out in all 
specially smoky districts. In other words, a new and very 
much more stringent statute would have to be passed. In 
order to carry a measure of this kind through Parliament, 
there must exist a strong public opinion out of doors, and 
in the present case where is this strong public opinion to 
be looked for? Not in Manchester itself; so much is 
clear from the fact that the ground on which it is pro- 
posed to supersede the Nuisance Committee is that the 
Committee represents local opinion, and therefore is very 
tender to smoky chimneys. If the Manchester rate- 
payers were in earnest upon the smoke question, they 
would take care that an energetic Nuisance Committee 
was appointed, and then there would be no need of a 
Government Inspector. Nor is it to be looked for in 
the country generally ; for the obvious reason that people 
can hardly be expected to feel very keenly for annoyances 
to which they are not exposed, and which those who are 
exposed to them do not seem to mind. If the citizens of 
Manchester had not the power of compelling manufacturers 
to consume their own smoke, there would be no difficulty 
in passing a law which should give them that power; but 
when it comes to appointing special ‘officers to enforce the 
law on their behalf, it is not wonderful that the country 
at large should feel that it is not bound to help those who 
show no disposition to help themselves. No doubt there 
is a minority in Manchester which would like to enforce 
the law, but they must not hope to escape from the 
universal principle that before a minority can give effect to 
its wishes it must make itself the majority. 


THE DAMASCUS OF TO-DAY. 


OX a moderate computation a horde of some five hundred 
travellers out of the crowds who annually visit Egypt 
pass on to visit the capital of Syria. Out of this number we 
may dread that two or three will enrich the world with new 
books. We know by experience that nine out of ten will re- 
turn to their homes in the proud conviction of having become 
‘authorities on all things Eastern. The bases of their confidence 
may be rather shaky; but in the same way that a man who 
can ask for a glass of water in French can obtain credit for 
a mastery of the language amongst those who know nothing of 
-it, so a tourist who has enjoyed the foretaste of Paradise 
which the Prophet denied himself, by violent  self-assertion 
may manage to pass for a wise man of the East amongst his 
acquaintances who have never gone further than Italy. Because 
things seen are mightier than things heard, these éluminati trade 
on their week of actual sight to pronounce deliciously sweeping 
opinions, recking little of possible antecedent theories or thrice- 
proved truths and caring less for the information gained by 
stay-at-home friends who read, Talk not to them of books; 
did they not brave the dangers of the Damascus road in the 
diligence, rousing themselves with enthusiasm at the bid- 
ding of their dragoman as the team of six dashed over the 
Barada, turned the last corner past the Salahiyyeh, and came 
tootling past the Merj into the oldest city of the world? Who 
ought to know more about Damascus than the tourist who passes 
S ty a two there under the personal conduct of Cook? What 


better judge of Damascus houses than he who is installed in 
Dimitri's salon de lecture with its two raised daises, its central 
fountain and painted walls? Who is more at home in her 
bazaars than the man who has strolled through them with his 
dragoman and bought a pair of red Bedouin boots or a chocolate- 
coloured ketia? As for the mosques, he paid his fee and saw 
them all, but did not think very much of them. He admires the 
irony of the ancients who called their big street “ Straight,” and 
is sceptical about St. Paul’s window, but thinks there is no 
harm in the story. Altogether he was never impressed with any 
peculiar sense of being an actor in one of Scheherzadeh’s tales, and 
was not sorry to leave for Baalbec, for he considers that, however 
interesting Damascus may once have been, it is not the gayest of 
resting-places now for a man who goes abroad to amuse himself, 
So he does not understand the raptures of some writers on the 
subject, and much prefers Cairo, which has at least a decent 
carriage road or two and an opera-house, 

Have we not heard this verdict often enough to answer for its 
repetition as that of the majority? Damascus—alas! that we 
should have to say it—is dying in a feeble old age. Perhaps, 
therefore, her decadence is rightly judged as being of attraction 
iuferior to the new life elsewhere, especially to the gay butterflies 
who pass ina day. They see nothing of the reality of Damascene 
life; and no wonder that the Mosque of St. John, with glimpses 
of leafy gardens and very dirty streets, seems scarcely an adequate 
reward for the pains of travel. Yet these are the impressions 
with which most visitors have to be satisfied ; and it is difficult to 
show them the pleasing side of the picture, which it takes months 
to learn, in a page of print. It is an incontrovertible fact, even to 
her greatest admirers, that Damascus of to-day is not the Damascus 
of the past, nor even of thirty years ago. For most reasons this is 
acause for regret ; for some it is rather a matter for congratulation, 
The most unhappy feature in the change is the substitution of 
copper for gold, actually and figuratively ; and the most creditable 
is the reduction of an outrageous fanaticism within somewhat 
moderate bounds. Damascus has always been, and probably will 
continue as long as she exists to be, the most orthodox centre of 
Mahometanism with which Christianity has been brought in con- 
tact. This contact has been softened down elsewhere long since, 
but is still rough in Syria. Still, things are much improved, 
and the favourite myth that no European lady could go beyond her 
house unattended has been exploded by experiment and practice. 
Indeed, as a matter of personal observation, it is worth knowing 
that the bazaars of Damascus are the only ones in the East where 
a stranger, lady or gentleman, is suffered to enjoy the sweetness, 
long drawn-out, of a thorough bargain without impertinence from 
bystanders or officious interference from Jews and brokers. There 
is always real business being done in coin of the realm and in 
barter of interior produce against the wares of the storekeepers. 
Though all are interesting, the most attractive section to a stranger 
will probably be the Bitt Bazaar, where all manner of stufis are 
exposed, and where the din of the auction is to be heard every 
day. There is no representative of the Stamboul Bezestin, or of 
the Charshi of Cairo, for the sale of antiquities of native work and 
articles of vertu. Trade in these is limited, and mostly confined 
to acouple of months of the year, and to the operations of the 
well-known Abou Antika, whose fortune enables him to ask un- 
heard-of prices in utter indifference as to their acceptance or re- 

ection. 

All old work has disappeared, and anything really good in brass, 
steel, or silk is as rare as it is valuable. The manufacture of the 
peculiar heavy silks of shot colours has now died out, not being 
able to survive the competition of third-rate goods from Euro- 

looms. The Damascus sword-blade has passed into the 
category of things we often read about, but seldom see, and the 
brass-workers seem to have lost their cunning. Their present 
productions are rude in the extreme, and of no artistic merit 
whatever. At first it may be a matter of surprise that more relics 
of past excellence should not come into the market, but this must 
be accounted for by the supposition that there are foreign agents 
always on the watch to buy for the Cairene trade. In no other way 
can we explain the notorious fact that, while a year or two of resi- 
dence in Damascus will not be likely to produce a respectable pur- 
chase in brass or silk, beautiful specimens of both these branches of 
extinct arts are always on view in Egypt, and are replaced as svon 
as sold. The silversmiths are also poor workers, and their 
bazaar is disappointing, containing little that is tempting, except 
perhaps some Bedouin girl’s massive silver necklace, which, in 
spite of its resemblance to a dog-collar, we have seen worn by an 
Englishwoman with good effect. As a rule, however, barbaric 
ornaments do not become Europeans, since they show only to full 
advantage on their rightful owners. For a bright kefia we want 
an Arab’s face and eye, and every one knows how different a clumsy 
silver bracelet looks on a white arm compared to the same ona 
fellahah’s brown skin. 

The saddlery shops, which form a long street whose wealth of 
colour is almost blinding, are well worth a visit. The weight of 
trappings, fringes, tassels, and bells that a well-conditioned man’s 
horse has to carry in Syria alone could keep alive such an industry. 
In England and elsewhere the most salient points of a horse are 
scarcely his feet and his tail, but if carte-blanche be given to a 
Damascus caparisoner he will leave little else of the animal 
visible. From the frontlet depend heavy fringes to cover his face, 
and a large breast-band is hung with bells and tassels of unequal 
lengths, often reaching down to the knees. With all this there 
yet remains the saddle-cloth on which the greatest efforts are. 
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lavished, till it is braided and broidered and studded with shells 
into sufficient splendour. The time to see the horses and horsemen 
of Damascus in their glory is about sunset on the Merj and the 
neighbouring road, where they are regularly exercised. If 
the master does not ride a m is sent out, and the young 
foals gambol loose by their dam's side till they are old enough to 
be ridden, which is at an early age. Their education begins often 
with learning the rahwdn pace, which is much esteemed. It is 
generally taught by tying the feet on the right and left side 
together each to each—the right front to the right hind, and so 
with the left. An animal who excels in this kind of amble is 
worth a large sum, be he ever so ill-bred or poor in appearance. 
The value of the accomplishment lies in its comfort to rider and 
ridden, for so smooth is the pace that a brimming cup of water may 
be held at full speed without spilling, and so easy isit for the horse 
that a well-trained one is supposed to cover the distance between 
Damascus and Beyrout in eight or nine hours. When we con- 
sider that the actual length of road is seventy-two miles, twice 
ascending and descending several thousand feet in crossing the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the performance is certainly 
creditable. 

All the beauty and half of the enjoyment of Damascus depends 
on the river Barada. The justice o the remark of him who was 
bidden to wash in Jordan must strike any one who has seen the 
two streams. The Abana is certainly a better river than any in 
Palestine; and the Damascenes, in their primitive manner, have 
taken advantage of it to the full, so that it has become part and 

1 of their lives. It filters through their Liwans, breaks out 
into fountains in every court, is a free and lawful drink at every 
step, is music to the ear and delight to the eye. A narghileh, a 
cup of coffee, and the Barada comprise the elements of a perfect 
kief. To those who do not know what kief is we can only answer 
that it is hard to be defined, and must be practised to be under- 
stood. It is a rest that does not presuppose labour, a relief that 
scarcely implies previous care, a mental exaltation by mental 
effort only, and a dream that fulfils itself. It does not exist in the 
West, for things move too fast there ; but it is a treasured posses- 
sion of the Oriental, which neither armies, treaties, nor fleets can 
take from him. z 

Damascus, however, is declining, and one of the outward 
visible signs is the want of social entertainment. Not twenty 
years ago scarcely a night passed without a Barmecide feast in some 
of the cool marble courts, hung with a hundred lamps, and ringing 
to the tambour, cither, and belled ankles of the ’Awalim. Such 
evenings are rare now, and most of the finest houses are shut or 
part let at almost nominal rents. Not long ago yearly occupa- 
tion of @ many-roomed mansion with terraced roof, tesselated 
pavements, sculptured walls, and frescoed ceilings was offered for 
the not extravagant sum of six pounds. When we think of what 
such a house would fetch at home, we can realize in some degree 
the straits of the Damascenes. 

Between the failure of the Government to meet the fatal Sirghiz 
bonds—to take up which men sold the clothes from their backs—the 
late war, and the opening of the Suez Canal, which has diverted 
the route of two-thirds of the Hadj, Damascus has been half 
ruined. ‘The combined result isa quick decay and a paralysis of 
commerce from which it is doubtful if the community will escape. 
A helping cause is the limited knowledge of capitalists, who have 
no idea of other channels for their enterprise beyond those down 
which their neighbour's money and their own has runaway. Because 
speculation is dangerous for the time being in Ottoman bonds and 
lands, they rather permit their capital to be idle than invest it in 
Europe. As money only can breed money this readiness to pinch 
and even to conceal any that may be in hand leads to an increasing 
searcity which presses hardly on all, and most on men of fixed 
incomes and professions. By fixed incomes we mean those which 
are fixed on paper at a sum which is rarely received in its entirety. 
The class whe enjoy this imaginary rental are Government func- 
tionaries and pensioners, and the new forced capitation loan may be 
expected to extinguish finally many of their struggling existences. 
For the few professional men, especially Europeans in Damascus, 
the case is more painful still. At this moment doctors receive 
fees in medjidehs for difficult operations, for which twice the 
number of sovereigns would elsewhere be considered very mode- 
tate. We believe the most flourishing medical practitioner to be 
& native who keeps a pharmacy and dispenses advice and drugs 
six or seven hours a day at a uniform charge of five francs. 

The question which naturally rises is—Can no remedy be found 
for such a situation? Several present themselves, but their ap- 
plication is easier on paper than in reality. The first necessary 

is a rigorous application high and low of that reform for 
which the whole Empire is crying out—reform in the codes, 
reform in the courts, reform in taxation, and reform in land 
tenure. After this we should see with pleasure some free and 
cheap communication by road or rail with the interior and 
With the outer world. The isolation of Damascus is wasting 
her away, and the growing activity of the coast towns proves 
that even Turkish misrule cannot crush the commercial capabili- 
ties of Syria. Let Damascus share some of their ordinary advan- 
tages and her own natural ones will do the rest for her. But 
first we must thoroughly purge the tribunals from underpaid 
officials whose hands are always open for the bribe, from false 
Witnesses who are bought for piastres, and from all the concomi- 
tants of Turkish justice so well known to us by Consular reports 
and by newspaper correspondence. Although the divergence of 
the main body of the Hadj is of serious import, we do not think 


that this alone could suffice to destroy the city which has existed 
since the days of the Book of Genesis. The other causes are 
temporary, and if due encouragement were held out to the 
Damascenes, and their eyes opened to their own advantage, we 
are inclined to believe that the crisis might be tided over. We have 
only to look at the strides made by Cairo in the last two years to 
learn the effects of improved administration. Add to this chea 
and easy communication with the rest of mankind, and we coul 
still prophesy some good days to come for Damascus, 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF ABDUCTION. 


ii has been held by pious journalists that Providence always 
supplies some subject of public or private interest for dis- 
cussion in the month of September. The Penge murder, the 
accident to the steamer Jrincess Alice, the unexpected disasters at 
Candahar last year, are notable as instances of the forethought of 
the sweet little cherub who sits up aloft and looks after News- 
paper Jack, This year a greater matter has just prevented, and 
may possibly turn out not to have prevented, the Rev. R. B. 
Kennard from being the chosen instrument of Providence in 
discharging this particular part of its functions, It is true Mr. 
Kennard’s mishap was not what the composers of ‘placards love to 
calla Tragedy. But, if it was not a tragedy, it could fairly come 
under the other word most beloved of them—it was a Mystery. 
A great determination of Special Correspondents to Woodford 
and to 41 Hunter Street took place, and the intelligent reporter 
seems to have interviewed everybody that possibly could be 
interviewed, The frankness and communicative disposition of 
the reverend gentleman principally concerned seems to have 
saved these inquirers a good deal of trouble. Indeed the 
graphic nature of Mr. Kennard’s “statement,” and its abun- 
dance of small details, must have made some of his inter- 
viewers—though we are wrong here, for he has “ left for a 
further destination, kept secret,” and cannot have been person- 
ally interrogated—envy and admire him. How he was sitting in 
his private sitting-room, like the hero or heroine of more than one 
old ballad, when men of evil intent came tosummon him; how he 
postponed his dinner (always a very unwise thing to do, and only 
excusable on the score of the natural “ flustration” of mind in a 
man just going to be married); how he went through a painful 
process of alternately shouting for assistance and being throttled 
and gagged—the latter not literally, it would appear—all these 
ings appear in his statement, and have been published in the 
book of the chronicles of daily journalism over and over again. 
That the inmates of his involuntary lodgings should have thought 
it quite simple that a mad we should be lodged among 
them is nothing novel, though it is disquieting to weak nerves. 
There is a proposition which is too stale for the satirist, but which 
is solid matter for the social and moral historian of the British 
people, and that is that a person drowning in two feet of water, a 
wife in process of jellification at the hands of her husband, and an 
alleged lunatic under any treatment whatever, are tapu, and not 
to be interfered with by any profane outsider. The incidents of 
the reverend gentleman’s incarceration are not very novel either. 
The heroines of the last century, who were invariably abducted once, 
if not oftener, in the course of each novel, had special reasons for 
being shy of the food offered them, which was always of the most 
costly character. Mr. Kennard, on the other hand, seems to have 
taken his food freely and to have been fairly well satisfied with it, 
Bread and cheese and beer seem a meagre compensation to a 
man defrauded of his dinner; but there might be worse breakfasts 
than “a nicely cooked mutton chop.” Next to the great food 
question the chief object of anxiety with all abductees (if the word 
be legitimate) is to try whether their gaolers are corruptible. 
Fortunately for Mr. Kennard he was—as, indeed, a man usually is 
on the eve of his wedding tour—well provided with portable pro- 
rty, and he used it with skill and discretion. Five-pound notes 
judiciously administered are excellent pick-locks ; and one of the 
malefactors, the author of the remark that “ money was always a 
consideration,” was either a philosopher or a close student of 
Dickens, who would have been delighted with him. As a 
clergyman of the Church of England, Mr. Kennard doubtless had 
the history in his mind, and applied its lessons exactly as 
Jupiter would have done if his object had been to get out of 
the tower and not to obtain admission to it. Classical culture 
never goes wrong, and the hy gy notes prevailed. 
All this being derived from Mr. Kennard’s own statement to the 
lice is, of course, legitimate public property. But “ Our Own 
ae ” would have felt himself disgraced if he had neglected 
the task of adding private and personal scholia to the text. His 
energetic inquiries at Woodford and at Hunter Street have re- 
sulted in the public being informed of particulars of which it is 
difficult to,exaggerate the interest and impossible to deny the 
value. One of the Hunter Street revelations is so delightfully 
characteristic of the average landlady that we can half forgive 
its publication. ‘“ Everything,” said the injured woman in ques- 
tion, “ that had been asked for in the way of refreshments was 
supplied.” It will be observed that this is corroborated by Mr. 
Kennard himself, who even pays a handsome compliment to the 
chops—and it is not every ra, Dawn deserves such a compliment ; 
but if you have every refreshment supplied which yg’ ask ror, 
what more can you want? At least such appears to be the argu- 
ment of this involuntary keeper of a private Bastille, who is, let 
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us hasten to repeat, a decidedly injured person, and who would 
probably be very glad if the enterprising k d :appers who have 
made her house notorious were soundly punished. But there 
are plenty of other details with which we must confess that 
we are old-fashioned enough to think that the public has 
absolutely nothing to do. Mr. Kennard, we are told, has a 
brother-in-law at Woodford of good position, Manager of 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton’s brewery. It is not understood 
that there is any charge against this brother-in-law, and what 
business, therefore, we should like to know, have newspaper 
readers with his occupation and position, and so forth? In order 
to take part in the wedding, Canon Duckworth slept at the Castle 
Hotel on Tuesday night. It is really remarkable that we are not 
told what the Canon had for dinner and breakfast. ‘The most 
complete arrangements had been made for the occasion” at the 
bride’s house, and “a large marquee had been erected in the 
grounds for the wedding breakfast.” Clearly the importance of 
this marquee in furthering the ends of justice is something pheno- 
menal, almost equalling the celebrated chops and tomato-sauce. 
When Mr. Kennard explained his adventures to the Rector of 
Woodford, the Rector “deeply sympathized” with him, which 
speaks well for the Rector’s heart (always supposing that he was 
not quoting the Walrus, in a famous and beautiful ballad), but 
does not appear to be of great importance to the public. That 
“the further destination of the bride and bridegroom has been 
kept secret” must be a blow to the gentlemen of the press, 
and we should not be surprised to hear that some energetic 
and devoted man had followed their cab, taken a ticket 
in the same train, and is now keeping his guardian eye and 
his observant notebook open in respect of their doings. Mean- 
while his brethren have fallen back on Mr. Kennard’s past. That 
he is a well-known breeder of cattle is of course again legitimate 
enough information, because it is publica materies already. But 
we really do not want to know that Mr. Kennard was married 
thirty years ago (name of lady given), or that he had seven or 
eight children (this is a vagueness unworthy of the reporter—we 
ought to have had exact names and ages). Still less do we see 
the necessity of informing the world that he was engaged to a 
young lady two years ago, but that the young lady (name and 
residence given) was drowned while skating. It is just possible 
—people are such fools—that this young lady has relations who. 
may not exactly like their dead sister's name to be dragged 
into a penny-dreadful mystery, and whose sorrow—for the fools 
just referred to do actually sometimes grieve for their friends 
even at the enormous interval of two years—may be somewhat 
rudely renewed. But the reporter is quite impartial. Dead or 
living, it is all the same to him. It is asserted, he tells us, that 
certain relatives “ desired to prevent the marriage on account of 
disparity of age between the parties, the bride being represented as 
a were girl.” But this, says he in his omniscient fashion, is 
evidently erroneous; Miss So-and-so is not a mere girl; he knows 
her age toa few years; she is from thirty-seven to forty—which 
is also a fact of great public interest. ‘The reporter thinks it still 
“ uncertain whether legal proceedings will be taken, the prevalent 
impression being [that is, the reporter thinking in his own mise- 
rable soul] that some family secret, which it is desirable should not 
be made public, is at the bottom of this remarkable affair.” Thus 
far the reporter—probably under the influence of ill-temper at not 
being allowed to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Kennard on their 
webling tour. 
We need hardly say that we know nothing and care nothing 
about Mr. Kennard and his circumstances. The matter having 
been communicated to the police becume, of course, so far 
public property, and, if it ever comes into a court of law, 
it will become public property still further. But it would be- 
come so, and has become so, only as far as matters authori- 
tatively and officially divulged extend; and all this backstairs 
tittle-tattle about the age of the present Mrs. Kennard, and the 
fate of Mr. Kennard’s previous betrothed, and the marquee 
in the grounds, and the deep sympathy of the Rector, and Canon 
Duckworth’s bed at the Castle, and all the rest of it, is simply 
a fresh instance of the degradation of public taste and the public 
ress. As for the reporter’s precious “ prevalent impression,” and 
bis insinuation that there is some unsavoury family secret, that goes 
a little further still, If Mr. Kennard is a man of reading, he 
might repeat the words of a delightful brother of his cloth toa 
certain Mr, Eavesdrop whose spiritual son our reporter is—“ Sir, 
you have dished me up like a savoury omelette to gratify the 
appetite of the reading rabble for gossip.” The reply would probably 
be that the reading rabble and the cp himself would have 
much preferred that the omelette should be unsavoury, and, indeed, 
the cook has, as we have seen, done his best tu convey a flavour of 
this kind, if only in hypothetical fashion. But, savoury or unsavoury, 
the whole thing is simply gossip. There are points of public 
importance involved, of course. The case is an additional illustra- 
tion of the terrible ease with which the Lunacy Laws ean still be 
made to cover the worst designs, and if Mr. Kennard’s state- 
ments about the policemen to whom he appealed in vain be 
confirmed, there is certainly something for Sir Edmund Henderson 
to doin the intervals of drilling his men and teaching them 
how to fill up Reports. But both these things can be in- 
vestigated and remedied without inquiring into the history, 
ages, and fates of all the young ladies whom Mr. Kennard ever 
loved, and the arrangements of the wedding breakfast, and the 
occupation of the victim's brothers-in-law, still more without 


board. The fact of the outrage, and the best means of making 
such outrages more difficult in future, are the matters, and the 
only matters, of public interest. All the rest is simply a vulgar 
incursion into the region of private life, deriving its sole interest 
from the fact that it is such an incursion. That there will always 
be a demand for rubbish and garbage of this sort is indeed 
certain; but respectable newspapers, at least, are not bound to 
comply with the demand. Perhaps the worst effect of the noto- 
rious excesses in this direction which have disgraced journalism in 
Englind for the last decade is that competition urges the more 
respectable papers to follow, if only timidly and at a distance, on 
the trail of the “ Society ” nuisances, 


FREEMASONRY. 


A SHAM sometimes acquires a sort of prescriptive respectability 

which makes it almost criminal to attempt to throw any 
light upon its real origin, or to expose its unfounded pretensions, 
Freemasonry, though not exactly a sham in the full sense of the 
word, is regarded by the uninitiated as a most ancient and myste- 
rious institution, preserving the traditions of the illuminati from 
unknown antiquity, the members of which are able to recognize 
each other by signs never yet divulged to the outer world, and are 
strong to punish any traitorous brother who should dare to reveal 
one jot or tittle of the mysteries. These pretensions are sedulousl 
cultivated by Freemasons themselves, and we find persons in 
ranks of life, who in other matters are most punctilious with regard 
to the truth, solemnly countenancing and perpetuating what ap- 
pears to the investigator from the outside a gigantic and somewhat 
puerile sham. Almost every Mason, when asked whether the 
works published upon the subject purporting to give an ac- 
count of the secrets are correct in their descriptions of the system, 
will unhesitatingly answer that they are not, but that Free- 
masonry contains far deeper, and, indeed, ineffable mysteries, 
Yet, if any one would take the trouble to look over the cata- 
logueof any large library, he would be surprised at the immense 
list of books which claim to contain full and complete revelations 
of the mystery of Freemasonry, to say nothing of the authorized 
text-buvoks for the use of officers and novices which are pub- 
lished by the Masonic Societies themselves. These last are, it is 
true, rendered unintelligible by the occurrence of frequent blanks, 
dashes, and asterisks; but the less legitimate publications supply 
the omissions in what, it must be confessed, is a very consistent 
and unanimous manner. According to these treatises, the whole 
mystery consists in teaching the candidate certain signs and 
passwords by which he may recognize a brother Mason, and 
telling him a story (really a clumsy fable, based on the Biblie 
cal narrative of the building of Solomon’s Temple) to account 
for them. This story is practically illustrated on the person of 
the candidate, who at one stage of the ceremony is blindfulded 
and suddenly thrown upon his back in an undignified manner, and, 
on being restored to the light, is confronted with skull and cross- 
bones and other emblems of mortality. The red-hot poker of 
popular fancy is not, so far as we know, used in the initiatory 
ceremony; but the indignities to which the candidate has ap- 
parently to submit seem scarcely less foolish and unpleasant than 
a mild application of the actual cautery would be. It is not 
our intention to give in detail all these signs, passwords, and 
wonderful histories, since any one who is curious upon the subject 
may take up the Text-Book of Freemasonry, Carlile’s Manual, or 
any other similar book and learn them for himself. Such fables 
and ceremonies are harmless enough in themselves, but it is reall 
to be regretted that the members of the order have allowed os 
false notions to prevail with regard to their genuineness and 
antiquity. These claims are, however, at once demolished when 
the light of history and common sense is thrown upon them, 

A favourite legend with the craft is that Masonic emblems are 
found on ancient monuments, and that Masonic signs are in use 
amongst Oriental and savage peoples. The first statement is so 
far true that the inventors of the ritual have borrowed a few 
ancient emblems, such as thePentalpha or Solomon’s Seal ; but they 
have employed them without the least reference to their primitive 
signification. The second proposition may be disposed of by 
stating that certain natural signs of courtesy and recognition in 
common use in the East are employed or imitated in quitea 
different sense by Freemasonry. For instance, the respectful 
raising of the hand to the breast, lips, and head, in token of com- 
= evotion, with which an Arab greets a superior, might easily 

confuunded by a casual observer with the gestures by which a 
Mason alludes to the terms of the preposterous oaths which have 
been administered to him, and whereby he consents to have his 
throat cut and many other disgusting operations performed upon 
him should he ever reveal the “ secrets” entrusted to his care. 

Another popular error respecting the craft is that its “ secrets” 
and ceremonial are somehow connected with the ancient mysteries 
of Egypt and Greece. ‘There is not the slightest foundation for 
such a supposition; for although all secret societies are so far 
alike that they have their forms of initiation, degrees, signs, and 
password, there can be no possible point of contact between the 
secretly taught science and religion of the ancient world and the 
essentially modern cock-and-bull story about Solomon’s Tem 
which forms the motive for the Masonic ritual. The claims which 
have been advanced for it, that it was in some way connected 


announcing “prevalent impressions” as to a skeleton in the cup- 
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also without any foundation, the known history of the 
—- os totally opposed to any such idea. The Knights 
Templars were undoubtedly connected with the Assassins, and 
through them with some of the older secret orders of the East; 
but their story, though most interesting, and oue which deserves 
careful re-writing, has no more to do with the constitution of 
Freemasonry than it has with that of the “ Good Templars” of 
Temperance notoriety. Enthusiastic Masons love also to dilate 
upon the various legends which point to the widely-spread exis- 
tence and influence of the order, One very favourite anecdote to 
this purpose is that of a French officer during the War of Inde- 
pendence in America, who, having been captured by Indians, was 
tied to a stake and about to suffer the usual horrible tortures. 
In his despair he raised his hands to make the Masonic sign 
of distress, and called upon “ the widow's son,” when to his 
delight and astonishment a young Indian chief stepped forward, 
responded to the sign, and set the prisoner free. It is only 
fair to say that the story has been proved to be circumstantiully 
true; but, as the investigation of its authenticity also brought to 
light the fact that the Indian chief had, during a previous visit to 
Europe, been initiated in a London lodge, the incident does not 
go far to prove the antiquity of Freemasonry. In fact, it may as 
well be understood, once for all, that no Masonic fraternity or 
Society whatever exists, or ever has existed, in any part of the 
globe, which does not owe its immediate origin to a European 


The secret of Freemasonry is a secret de Polichinelle, and is to be 
read in fifty different treatises, any one of which will enable a reader 
to make his way into a lodge quite as well as though he had sub- 
mitted to the inane ceremonies of probation and initiation. If 
this is not the case, the Society should authoritatively deny its 
truth, or it will continue to be under the imputation of having 
for a great number of years made a great fuss about nothing atall. 
But in the matter of the antiquity of the order no disclaimers 
which they could make would be of any avail. The story of 
Hiram Abiff, and of the mysterious a; Jachin and Boaz which 
stood at the Temple entrance, as told by Masonic ritual, bear the 
unmistakable “ Brummagem” brand, and will not for a moment 
bear the test of criticism, either from an archeological or Oriental 
point of view. The real origin of the order as we have it now 
appears to date from about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
while an extinct organization which furnished the motive for Free- 
masonry, though having no immediate connexion with it, is some 
three or four centuries older. It has been indisputably proved that the 
institution of Freemasons took its rise in the guild of operative 
masons which, under the name of the “ Fraternity of Masons,” 
was formed by the architect and workmen employed from the 
thirteenth to the fourteenth century in the building of Strasburg 
Cathedral. The flower and pick of the profession were engaged upon 
this masterly edifice, and they were naturally desirous of per- 
petuating the secret of such good work, just as the Comédie 
francaise preserve the traditions of the art of perfect acting. Their 
example was followed by other groups of masons throughout 
Germany, and all these different lodges were, some twenty years 
after the completion of the tower of Strasburg, merged into one 
association. Their Act of Uniformity was drawn up in 1459, and 
ratified by the Emperor Maximilian thirty years later by an 
Imperial diploma, ‘hey adopted the instruments of the craft— 
the square, level, and com their emblems, and had a 
secret. password, “ Liberty,” which in itself gives a clue to the 
v\terior aims of the Society. The Fraternity of Masons lasted 
until 1707, when it was authoritatively abolished by the Imperial 
Diet. 


These are the simple facts about the origin of the Society, or 
rather of the Society whose constitution served as a model for the 
more recent and spurious association which has taken its name. It 
is not necessary to enter into the question of the so-called higher 
degrees in Masonry, such as the Knights Templars, Rosicrucians, 
and the like. Their rituals are even more impudent pretences than 
those of the craft itself, and exhibit a mixture of arrant nonsense, 
ebild’s-play, and profanity which is rather shocking than ridicu- 
lous, Amongst the edifying ceremonies which accompany the 
initiation of the “ Knights ” are parodies of the Holy Sacrament 
and other solemn services of the Church. Craft Masonry is at 
least free from the charge of blasphemy, however much it sins 
in the way of foolish and unwarranted assumption. Some 
visionary scheme for the formation of a Universal Brotheriood 
ef Mankind, which should emancipate the world from the tyranny 
of priestcraft and despotism, was no doubt the idea which 
actuated the founders of the Masonic order, and which made 
the organization of the then existing guild of operative masons a 
ready instrument to their hands. ‘he possible political import- 
ance, too, of such an institution as offering a ready vehicle for 
international conspiracies had much to do with the original suc- 
cess of the movement. But the more widely spread the order has 
o and kings have only had the effect of giving to a number 
of Soeetinas gentlemen the fearful joy of halt persuading them- 
selves that they are conspirators of a very formidable kind. As a 
matter of fact, Freemasonry is an excellent Friendly Society, 
established for charitable and convivial purposes, and possessing a 
widely-extended and excellent organization, while its spall 
ritual, if spurious, is at any rate irreproachable on the score of 
morality. If the members of the craft choose to meet together in 
groups from time to time for the performance of a solemn farce, 
ar delight to deck themselves out in fantastic gear, we have no 


more right to find fault with them than we have to grudge the 
Foresters their processions, scarves, bandit-hats, and other para- 
phernalia at a Crystal Palace féte. The two orders are exactly on 
@ par, with the exception that the Masonic one is the older of the 
two. It would be more dignified, no doubt, to give up the non- 
sense and rely upon the intrinsic merits and real objects of the 
order, but mystery, even when it is such an open secret as 
Masonry, has its attractions, and probably does conduce towards 
holding the Society together. When, however, Freemasons lay claim 
to an antiquity and an Oriental origin which are absolutely delusive, 
and when they deliberately seek to impose the sham upon the 
credulity of the public, it becomes a duty to expose the real nature 
of their pretensions. Masonry is, as we have said, a very excellent 
Friendly Society, and very widely spread over Europe, and, in- 
deed, wherever Europeans have settled; but it is essentially a 
European institution, has no claim to a remote antiquity, and has 
not the slightest immediate connexion with the East or the least 
pretensions to antiquity. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


Ae Hi scme few late exhibits are still arriving, yet the 
Exhibition may now be said to be practically complete. As 
might be expected, the greatest display is made by the modern 
apparatus for the practical application of electricity to commercial 
purposes—above all, by the different systems of electric light. 
Whilst fully acknowledging the fact that this Exhibition is one 
of the most interesting and successful that have ever been held, 
we cannot help observing that the supposed power of the French 
nation for organization and classification has failed signally in this 
instance ; for the exhibits are so scattered, so imperfectly attended, 
and so catalogued that few people except those intimately con- 
nected with electrical matters, and having the advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintances amongst the commissioners and exhibitors, 
could hope to get much information from the Exhibition. No 
doubt some of the fault lies with the exhibitors themselves and 
with the foreign Commissioners; but the French Government is 
to blame, and it alone, for allowing the Exhibition to be so badly 
catalogued, and, above all, for granting the concession for printi 
and selling the catalogue to a private speculator, who has added 
to it under the cover of the title “Catalogue général officiel ” and 
the heading of the title-page, “ Ministére des Postes et des Télé- 
graphes,” some most shameless puffs of some of the exhibits, one 
in particular being repeated several times under different forms. 
Imagine an official catalogue, published under the authority of 
Minister of State, containing such a statement as this, a statement 
made before the jury have even been appointed :—“ L’Exposition 
d’Edison est certainement la plus importante, la plus nombreuse, o¢ 
la plus variée de tout le Palais de l' Industrie”; and again, in the 
face of the widespread oo of the true history of incan- 
descent lighting, this official Ministerial catalogue going on to 
say :—“ Edison est le premier qui ait fait usage, et ses brevets en 
font foi, d’un filament de charbon incandescent continu, avec une 
résistance supérieure 4 dix ohms, dans un vide maintenu par un 
globe de verre continu, dans lequel on scelle les conducteurs métal- 
liques.” 

Another point on which both the scientific and the commercial 
world have good cause to blame the French Government is the 
delay in appointing the members of the jury. The Exhibition 
has been open since the early part of August, and yet it 
will probably be some days before the jury are able to begin 
their work, although the Exhibition is to close (according to 
the official notice) on November 15. Now in the important 
class of electric lights, if the award of the jury is to be 
worth anything, the most careful and accurate measurements 
will have to made. Take any one system—in order to 
judge of the light, after considering its steadiness and photo- 
metric value, the resistance of the lamp when burning, and the 
current required to work it, ought also to be measured. And in 
the case of the dynamo or magneto machines employed to gene- 
rate the currents for the lamps, it is essary to measure the horse- 
power absorbed by each machin. «7d also its electromotive 
force, together with the current which it produces, in order 
to test their relative economy. Now all these measurements will 
take time ; the more so as the methods of making them, with the 
enormous currents and high electro-motive forces of most of the 
lighting machines, are by no means thoroughly worked out, and 
have not yet into mechanical routine, as have the measure- 
ments of ordinary telegraphic currents. It is to be feared that, 

for time, the jury may content themselves with taking the 
ight and dynamo together, and merely measuring in each system 
the horse-power required to obtain a given candle power—a test 
which will no doubt give valuable information for commercial 
purposes, but which will do nothing to help on inven- 
tion, as the more thorough and scientific meth ight have 
done. Another difficulty stares them in the face. inhalation the 
three forms of purely incandescent lamps shown in this Exhi- 
bition—Swan’s, Maxim's, Lane Fox’s, and Edison’s—the length of 
time that the lamps last is a most important element. Now we 
believe that some of Mr. Swan’s lamps have lasted for several 
months; so either the jury must leave out the question of the 
life of the burners, or they must induce the competitors to go to 
the expense of keeping their lamps going until they break down, 
perhaps for months after the closing of the Exhibition, and delay’ 
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their award in this class until the question which lamp will last 
the longest is settled. Though this method would be very satis- 
factory to the public, we fear that it is far too costly and cumber- 
some to have any chance of being adopted. As against these 
shortcomings, we must set the excellent plan of having lectures 
given at intervals by eminent electricians on certain classes of ex- 
hibits, which are pointed out to the audience by the lecturer, who 
goes round the Exhibition with them after the lecture for that 
urpose. 

or the Congress in connexion with the Exhibition, we certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the French Government. The work 
is now practically finished, although the meetings arranged for 
Tuesday were given up as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the late President Gartield. The most important question before 
the Congress, that of settling the international standards for elec- 
trical measurement, has been disposed of, with the result that the 
British Association units, or“ B.A. units,” have been adopted ; the 
party desiring to adopt the centimétre gram second, or C.G.S. 
units, of electromotive force and current having given way, whilst 
a useful concession has been made to the German party, who sup- 
ported the Siemens unit of resistance, by detining the length and 
section of a column of mercury which at a given temperature will 
have the resistance of one ohm—the British Association unit of 
resistance. 

In the Exhibition itself the sight by night is most wonderful. 
The whole area of the main hall of the Palais de 1l’Industrie 
being lighted by enormous numbers of brilliant are lights, the 
entire space is flooded with dazzling white light, the crowd moving 
through it hardly casting any shadow since the rays cross each 
other in every conceivable direction. Of course, no measurements 
having been taken, it is impossible to form any guess at the 
economy of the different systems of are light as compared one 
with another ; we can only judge of their brilliancy and steadiness. 
As to brilliancy there is but little to choose between the different 
systems; but for steadiness the Siemens, Brush, and Crompton 
systems are quite the best, with, perhaps, a slight superiority in 
Mr. Crompton’s lamp. In fact, we believe that all that mechanism 
can do to produce steadiness in the electric arc has been done, 
though no doubt the machinery employed will be simplified, and 
that the question of getting a perfectly steady arc light is now one 
entirely for the manufacturers of the carbon-rods. In the upstairs 
galleries are some few arc lights, one of the best being that of the 
systéme Collin, which is fitted up with glass globes, the ‘upper 
= ¢ which are built up of prisms, after the manner of a light- 

use lens, 

In the Belgian section, Jaspar of Liége shows a very good arc 
light, which is mounted after the principle first used by the Siemens, 
the light being hidden from the eye and caused to illuminate a 
white canvas disc several feet in diameter, which thus becomes 
the source of light for the room. ‘The etlect is very agreeable, 
but the arrangement shown appears to be extravagant in cost, on 
account of the great loss of light. M. Jamin’s system must be 
classed amongst the are lights. His lamp consists of two parallel 
rods of carbon placed between the arms of a long horseshoe 
magnet, which repels the voltaic are, and thus keeps it always at 
the end of the carbons. The idea is ingenious, but the perform- 
ance of the lamp is far from good, the light being one of the 
least steady exhibited. Amongst the semi-incandescent lights— 
that is to say, lamps in which the light is given partly by 
the voltaic arc and partly by the glow of some body heated 
by the arc—the Jablochkoff system quite holds its own for 
brilliancy, although it is surpassed in steadiness by the Lampe 
Soleil, which consists of two rods of carbon, which press by their 
own weight on a block of hard marble. This system gives a very 
soft but bright light, and is quite steady. The inventor asserts that 
the marble block will last about forty hours, and that the carbons 
only consume at the rate of one centimétre per hour. The Joel 
light, which is well known in England, is another semi-incan- 
descent light, but it does not contrast well with the other lamps of 
the same type, for, though steady, it gives but little light, whilst 
the Werdermann system, though brilliant, is quite as unsteady as 
the worst arc light to be seen in the Exhibition. Coming now 
to the pure incandescent lights, we find but little to choose 
between them as far as effect goes. We have not had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Maxim light, which we have already men- 
tioned; and Swan's, Edison's, and Lane Fox’s lamps are almost 
identical as far as the light-producing part is concerned. Mr. 
Edison does not appear to make his lamps quite so hot, and, there- 
fore, so luminous, as Mr. Swan does; and Mr. Lane Fox is almost 
as cautious. But, on the whole, we must say that the incan- 
descent systems are amongst the most interesting in the Ex- 
hibition, we believe if the the 

ighting Companies are only energetic, and also moderate in their 
oe , no very long time will elapse before all large dwelling- 
Konens and hotels will be able to use this beautiful form of 
lighting. No one, we think, who could afford to light his 
house with candles or lamps would hesitate to adopt one 
of these systems, if he were to see the beautiful effect of the 
hundreds of Swan lamps which are arranged in festoons round 
the walls of the Salle des Conferences, in which the Electrical 
Congress holds its meetings. These lamps are worked by an 
alternating current Siemens machine, which, by its low resistance, 
is almost self-regulating, the lamps being arranged in parallel arc 
in series of about ten in each derived circuit. Mr. Lane Fox's 
lamps are supplied by a Brush machine, for which a very ingenious 
current regulator is exhibited, consisting of a resistance formed 


of loose een of carbon, inserted as a shunt in the circuit 
of the field magnets ; these carbon plates can be pressed together 
by the armature of an electro-magnet, the coils of which form 
part of the line circuit, the result being that if the current through 
the lamps grows too strong, the magnet attracts the armature more 
strongly, thus pressing the carbon plates closer together. This 
lowers their resistance, and causes them to cut out more of the 
current which excites the field-magnets, and so reduce their 
inducing power, and diminish the line current. Mr. Swan 
exhibits some of his lamps worked by the Faure battery ; these 
are used to light the exhibit of the Engiish Post Office. This is 
interesting scientifically, but is of no commercial importance at 
present, the prices charged for elements of the Faure battery by 
the Société de Force et Lumiére, the owners of the patent, being 
practically prohibitory. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PEDIGREES. 


b be a well-known passage Herodotus speaks of the importance 
of pedigrees among the Egyptians of his time. He visited 
Egypt in tbe very last days of its independence, The last dynasty 
of native Pharaohs was about to expire. The Persians and the 
Greeks were hovering on the horizon, The old kingdom had 
often been attacked, often preyed upon; now it was to be slain 
and devoured bodily. Ina period of decrepitude old glories are 
fondly remembered. The priests of Thebes who boasted to him of 
their ancient descent had soon little else to boast of, and when three 
centuries more had elapsed—a short period compared with the 
millenniums that had gone before—Lathyrus destroyed the ve 

temple itself over their heads. Herodotus is more than usually 
quaint in this anecdote. He prefaces it by a statement as to the 
priests of Hephzestus—that is, of course, Ptah, the god of Mem- 
phis. According to them, he says, three hundred and forty-one 
generations had elapsed from the time of the first king to 
the time of the priest of Ptah of that date, an equal number 
both of kings and of priests having held office. © goes on 
to argue that three hundred generations requiring 10,000 years, 
and forty-one generations: 1340 years, this assertion went to 
prove that no god had been born during all that time, but only 
men.. He next speaks of the priests of Thebes, and of what 
they told Hecatzeus the chronicler. For Hecateeus, apparently, 
Herodotus did not feel any very great reverence. “He talked 
of his own pedigree, and traced his lineage to a god, sixteen 
generations back.” This was not to the priests of Memphis, 
but to those of Thebes, most probably in the temple of Karnac. 
Herodotus also visited Thebes, and conversed on this subject with 
its priests, “ but I did not talk of my own pedigree,” he explains. 
The priests of “ Zeus,” or Amen Ra, went a little beyond those of 
Memphis, for they boasted of three hundred and forty-five gene- 
rations, consisting each of a Piromis, the son of a Piromis. ‘This 
name, he goes on to explain, answered to the Greek xadds 
xaya0ds—in short, gentleman. To each a huge wooden colossus. 
had been erected in the temple. “Thus, then,” he adds, “ they 
showed that all these men who had statues were of this sort, that 
is to say, men, and something very different from gods.” ‘There 
had been gods ruling in Egypt, but it was long before; and the 
= ~ them was Horus, the son of Osiris, whom the Greeks called 

po. 0. 

It is curious to observe of this passage that modern research 
enables us to correct or to supersede it. Assuming that Hecatsus 
and Herodotus were really told such tales by the priests of Ptah 
at Mennofer, and the priests of Noom at Tape, we must charge them 
with very unscrupulous practice on the credulity of strangers. But 
the repetition and interpretation of the word “ Piromis” betrays 
the fact that their dragoman was either himself as ignorant and as 
confident as the majority of dragomans are to this day, or else that 
he very much and purposely exaggerated the statements of the 
sere “ Rome,” or a word very like it, meant in the “Gypt” 

guage “man”; “Pe Rome” is “the man,” as contradis- 
tinguished from “ Pe Neter,” “ the God.” If he lied about Piromis 
he may not have scrupled to lie also about the three hundred and 
forty-tive generations. The fact remains that the priests of Thebes 
kept their genealogies, and, had we notking else to go upon but 
this anecdote of Herodotus, it would be sufficient evidence as to 
the point. We have fortunately much more definite and de- 
tailed information, and that, too, about a period several centuries 
before the visit of Herodotus. Under Psamthik I., whom the Greeks 
called Psammetichus, a certain Ra-uah-het, surnamed “ the beloved 
of Ptah,” or Ptah-mi, was priest of Ptah at Memphis. Mr. Lieb- 
lein, a learned Norwegian, has been at the pains of tracing his de- 
scent from a priest whose name he gives as A-aa; but it may 
be perhaps better transliterated Ya. Mr. Lieblein founds impor- 
tant chronological arguments upon this and similar pedigrees; but 
we are not now concerned with them. Ya was priest of Ptah 
in the reign of Rameses II., and sixteen generations later his 
descendant, Ra-uah-het, occupied the same dignified position. It 
is clear that if the priesthood was not exactly hereditary, it yet 
had a tendency to remain in a single family, and so far Herodotus 
is right, although Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and others have 
been mistaken in speaking of a priestly or any other caste. 
There were no castes in the Indian sense in ancient t at any 
period. The sixteen generations of the family of Ptah-mi at the 
computation of Herodotus would require nearly five centuries, a 
short time, indeed, in Egyptian history, but which takes the 
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family back almost to the beginning of the then subsisting order 
of things. Rameses I., the grandfather of Rameses II., had 
established a new monarchy, and from him to Psamthik there is 
no break in the continuity of the history. Five hundred years 
would take us back in the England of to-day as far as the end of 
the reign of Richard Il, Few grand functionaries of State hold 
now the offices their ancestors held then. Mr. Lieblein has made 
another pedigree which comprises no fewer than twenty-two 
generations of royal architects, extending from the accession of 
the twenty-second dynasty to the year B.C. 500. 

An interesting example of the importance of pedigrees to the 
historian is affo in the paper by M Masparo, read at the recent 
Oriental Congress. It relates to the wonderful discovery made by 
Herr Brugsch in the Theban mountain. We described a few 
weeks ago the main features of this discovery, and need here only 
advert to the family relationships detailed by M. Maspero. They 
are those of the priests of Thebes, at a time not comparatively so 
very remote from that of the visit of Herodotus. Shishak, a 
thousand years or so B.C., overthrew a dynasty of “ priest kings” 
who had reigned for a few generations in the Thebaid. To this 
dynasty is attributed the assemblage of the mummies of its regal 
ancestors in the hiding-place now at length opened; and the 
records so preserved enable M. Maspero to form a table of six 

erations, from Her-Hor, the priest who first ascended the throne 
as king, to Pi-notem III. The body of Pi-notem has not been 
found, though it is probably owing to his pious care that this 
royal sepulchre was pre - He may have died in exile, or 

ished obscurely amid the troubles which befel his kingdom. 

If we go back a little further in Egyptian history to the time of 
the twelfth dynasty, the family of Amenemhat and Osirtasen, 
the so-called middle period, we find genealogies very carefully 
kept. The twelfth dynasty was succeeded Ll period of 
utter anarchy and the domination of the Hyksos, It was 
preceded by a similar period and the domination of another foreign 
race, It is a period of great interest; for, though we cannot date 
it or give it a place in history with respect to contemporary events 
elsewhere, its relative position in the long Egyptian succession is 
fully ascertained. Moreover it was, almost without doubt, under 
the first king of this family that the oldest building not a tomb 
of which any fragments have come down to us, the temple of 
Heliopolis, or On, was built. It was during the subsequent domi- 
nation of the Hyksos that Joseph came to On, and, according to 
Dr. Brugsch, enjoyed the favour of King Noob. The settled times 
of the twelfth dynasty afford more than one example of a de- 
tailed genealogy ; but the most curious is perhaps that in the 
celebrated grottoes of Beni Hassan. Here are no fewer than 
thirty-six excavated tombs in the face of a single cliff. The first 
to the northward is a mere square opening—the grave, per- 
haps, of the patriarch of the race. is name is unknown; 
but his successor, Ameny, made the second tomb—one of 
the most beautiful and satisfactory pieces of work of the kind 
that the world holds. Fifteen hundred or more years later 
the Greeks discovered independently the merits of the style 
which Ameny had used, and the columns of Beni Hassan 
have sometimes, by a French perversion of nomenclature, been 
¢alled proto-Doric, though, to use another inflated French phrase, 
Ameny looks down through twenty centuries upon Phidias. 
Ameny was Governor of Sah, and dwelt at Shoofoo-Menat, a place 
which has been usually identified with Minich, but which more 
probably answers to the extensive mounds of Ashment, a village 
not noticed in ordinary books or maps, and much nearer Beni 
Hassan, From Ameny as an ancestor was descended a long line 
of royal architects, Governors of Sah. Some eight or nine of the 
six-and-thirty tombs still preserve their inscriptions, and in each 
case the family pedigree is traced to Bakt, the daughter and heiress 
of Ameny. A somewhat similar pedigree, but not so cireumstan- 
tially stated, may be found in a series of tombs at Elkab, the 
ancient Nekheb, the City of the Sacred Sow. 

The descent of the family of the nomarchs of Ashment from 
the lady Bakt betrays a resemblance, one of many which may be 
detected, between the usages of this middle period and those of the 
infinitely more remote and undateable monarchy of the pyramid- 
builders, Almost everything, except the unchangeable country and 
its great river, had changed—religion, language, laws, perhaps 
even race—and there is, as might be expected, a differ- 
ence as great between the Egypt of Shoofoo and that of Amen- 
emhat as between the Rome of Augustus and that of Rienzi. 
But the remoteness of both the twelfth dynasty and the fourth 
from our own time is illustrated by the importance given under 
each to female succession. Under the pyramid-builders there are 
several examples, some of them of such a nature as to make M. 
de Rougé inquire if the succession of the throne did not go solely 
by women. It would be very interesting if the question thus sug- 

ted could be distinctly answered. We are so far almost in the 

k. Remains of a funereal character in plenty have come down 
to us, and we have long pedigrees of private persons ; but few data 
have yet been discovered which reveal the laws which regulated the 
descent of the crown. There were two kings in the sixth dynasty 
whose father is known to have been king before them, Until then 
the fathers of no kings are named on the monuments ; and it would 
not be safe to argue trom the end of the sixth dynasty as to the 
usages of the third or the fourth. In Manetho, however, there is 
& curious point, hitherto, we believe, unnoticed. He says of the 
first dynasty, that Athothes, the second king, was son of Menes, 
the first, that Kenkenes was son of Athothes, and so on 
down to the end of the dynasty, ‘There are, so far, no 


means of checking the accuracy of this assertion. But it 
may be observed, on an attentive examination of the frag- 
ments of Manetho which survive, that he does not say that 
any king of the second dynasty was the son of his prede- 
cessor; and that he does say of Binothris, the third king of 
this second dynasty, that in his time it was settled by law that 
women might wield the royal power. This may be a mere coin- 
cidence, but it may also throw some light on the question of 
female succession as put by M. de Rougé, and be further, as the 
most ancient example of the kind in the world, worthy of the 
attention of the disciples of the lamented John McLennan. 
It is, in fact, remarkable in how many cases, down to very late 
times, a person places his mother’s name on a monument to 
the exclusion of his father’s. Possibly in the early period 
daughters and mothers enjoyed rights in this respect very different 
from those which prevail among us. Seneferoo was not succeeded 
by ason. Shoofoo was not father to Chafra. But there is reason 
to suppose that Mertitefs was wife to both Seneferoo, the last king 
of the third dynasty, and to Shoofoo, his successor, the builder of 
the great pyramid. She survived her two husbands. Is it 
possible that from her either or both of them derived a claim to 
the throne? And when, after Shoofoo’s long reign, Chafra suc- 
ceeded him, was it because he was related to her—because, 
thaps, he had married her daughter? It is more than 
ely, yet the probability does not amount to proof, and 
we only know that on her tomb she records her friendship 
for this king also. Such are the materials for a romance of 
the dawn of history, The name of Seneferoo reminds us of 
the fact that even then a “ royal descent” was matter of pride, just 
as in the days of Sir Bernard Burke and Mr. Joseph Foster, Sene- 
feroochaf accounts for his long name, and records his illustrious 
ancestry, in an epitaph which may be thus phrased or 
translated:—The Royal Architect, chief of the house of Apis, 
privy councillor, decorated with the collar, Seneferoochaf, the 
son of Nefermat, the son of the illustrious princess Nefertkaoo, 
daughter of Seneferoo, King of Upper and Lower Egypt. Titles, 
decorations, royal descents, sinecure offices, all seem to have 
existed in full blow at a period which some historians do not 
hesitate to place considerably before the Creation of the world 
according to the common reckoning. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON SCOTT. 


age world has to lament over a great loss in literature, and to 
rejoice over a great gain. Six months of Miss Braddon’s in- 
valuable life have passed without her writing a novel; and an 
addition to the intellectual wealth of England which under ordi- 
nary circumstances might have been looked upon as absolutely 
certain, is not forthcoming. This is very sad. It is most painful 
to reflect that the stock of Braddon novels must of necessity be 
less by one than it might have been; but happily there is much 
to alleviate the shock which may be caused by this painful news. 
Miss Braddon has not been idle—far from it. If she has allowed 
six months to go by without adding to those original works of 
genius, of which, happily, there is already such a very large 
number, it is because she has been busy improving the books of 
one Walter Scott for the million. A considerable portion of this 
writer's novels are, it seems, unfit for publication—that is, for 
ublication in penny numbers intended for the working classes—so 
Miss Braddon has set to work to remove what is objectionable. 
For some time past advertisements have appeared respecting this 
issue of the Waverley Novels ; but Miss Braddon would apparent] 
have been well content to pursue her work in silence, an would 
not have appeared in public to explain her object in mutilating 
Scott’s books, bad it not been for the rude an ntlemanlike 
observations of a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette. This pedantic 
and unmannerly person spoke contemptuously of “ Scott in Penny- 
worths,” and, after saying some unpleasant things, implied that t 
publication was a catchpenny enterprise, which in one sense it cer- 
tainly is. This aroused Miss Braddon’s wrath, and she turned 
fiercely on her critic, and vindicated herself in a letter which is 
likely to afford delectation to many. As was to be expected in 
the production of a great writer, the conclusion was the most 
striking part of it. Defending herself indignantly against the 
charge of seeking to make money by gear | arranging Scott, 
Miss Braddon said:—* In conclusion, 1 can only say that, so far 
from the production of these little books being a catchpenny 
enterprise, it is a work which never will and never can remune- 
rate me for the labour I have given to it. I have devoted just six 
months of my life to the preparation of these thirteen stories— 
exactly the time it took me to write my novel Viven; and if my 
critic had any familiarity with the book trade he would under- 
stand the loss involved in this fact.” Now thisis a very touching 
and very beautiful passage, and possibly it will survive everything 
else that Miss Braddon has written. Let it be observed, in the first 
place, how, with the modesty becoming a woman, but at the same 
time with a recognition of the merit of her own works which 
is permissible to a great writer, she suggests without definitely 
stating the immense pecuniary value of one of her books. The 
ignorant and supercilious critic does not know, she implies, what 
it is for six months to pass without Miss Braddon writing a 
novel; or what she foregoes and the trade suffers when, at the 
end of half a year, no masterpiece is ready. Possibly a 
curiosity may cause a few inquisitive people to regret that Mi 
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Braddon should not have been more definite, and should not have 
given some idea of how much she and the trade have lost by her 
abandoning the pen for the scissors; but the regret, though natural, 
would be a mistaken one, She has rightly abstained from conde- 
scending to particulars, and, with the skill of an accomplished 
author, has left something to the imagination. Those who are not 
sufficiently imaginative, and who love positive information, must 
find out a friend who possesses “ familiarity with the book trade,” 
and ask what happens when Miss Braddon has not a novel ripe at 
the end of the usual period, and what is the enormous loss “ in- 
volved in this fact.” 

The end of the letter in which this heavy sacrifice is so feel- 
ingly referred <o is, as we have said, the most remarkable part of 
it; but the other portions are well worth attention, and are only 
inferior in interest to the sentence we have quoted. Miss Braddon 
begins by explaining what it was that first inspired her with the 
idea of abridging Scott. This was due, it seems, to no less a 
person than the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, in a speech which 
was published, deprecated the quality of the literature of amuse- 
ment provided for the people. What possible connexion there 
could be between the very just observations of Dr. Tait and the 
abridgment of Scott by Miss Braddon is not at first sight easy to 
see; but, so far as we can understand, the wee of reasoning 
which she went through was as follows:—The people have bad 
literature provided for them; ~~ ought to have good litera- 
ture ; Scott's writings are good, but they might be cleverly 
abridged, so as to bring them down to penny numbers; for 
the task of fitly abridging them no one can be more compe- 
tent than myself. When Dumas pére jocosely proposed to Dumas 
Jus to join him as collaborateur in a dramatic work, and pointed to 
his plays as proof of his capacity, the son reverently answered :— 
“Sir, if I was not already acquainted with your works, the 
high opinion which my father has of them would induce me 
at once to accept your offer.” In like manner the author 
of Vixen has a very high opinion of the works of Miss 
Braddon, and considers that gifted lady eminently qualified to 
re-edit Scott. How Scott was to be re-edited we are carefully 
informed. After reading the passage in the Archbishop's speech, 
it immediately occurred to Miss Braddon “that the Waverley 
Novels—for half a century the delight of the educated classes— 
might be so condensed and simplified as to give equal pleasure to 
that vast multitude of readers who have neither enough leisure. 
nor enough culture to enjoy the works of a novelist who dearly 
loved to expatiate into the domain of the antiquarian and the 
word-painter, and whose style in all its scholarly exuberance is 
assuredly far above the heads of the million.” We fear that Miss 
Braddon’s style, in its exuberance, whether scholarly or not, will 
fail to be appreciated by most people. Why a writer of historical 
novels should not make use of his antiquarian knowledge, or, to 
use Miss Braddon’s phrase, should not “expatiate into the 
domain of the antiquarian,” it is passing hard to see. With- 
out antiquarian knowledge an historical novel cannot be pro- 
perly written; and Miss Braddon might as well talk of the 
astronomer “ expatiating into the domain” of the mathematician. 
What the domain of the word-painter may be, as apart from that 
of the novelist, and how far the latter trespasses when he enters 
the former's territory, are questions concerning which we must 
admit the most humiliating ignorance. We presume, however, that 
what Miss Braddon means is that Scott’s descriptions might be 
cut out or shortened, and that those portions of his romances 
which show antiquarian knowledge might also be struck out to 
fit his works for ‘‘ the million.” How the Waverley Novels would 
suffer if the descriptions were omitted, it is nut necessary to 
point out; but perhaps they are sometimes skipped by very idle 
readers, With regard to the antiquarian portions of Scott's books 
her proposition seems truly wonderful. No feature, perhaps, in 
his works commands greater admiration than the marvellous skill 
with which he made use of his wide antiquarian knowledge, and 
to shorten his works by suppressing those parts would be like im- 

roving Marryat by leaving out every passage which shows a 

owledge of seamanship, Miss Braddon expresses a fond hope 
that those who make their first acquaintance with Scott in what 
she calls “this simplified form” will afterwards learn to a) 
preciate him “in all his amplitude of thought and detail.” e 
should think certainly that, if anything could give a distaste 
for Scott's works, it would be the desiccated Scott which she 
desires to offer. It is only fair to her to say, however, 
that she puts forward a reason for her singular view. ‘“ Many 
and many a time,” she says, ‘‘ has she heard readers, not 
without education, avow that they had tried to read Scott, 
and could not. His opening descriptions were so long, his 
dialogue was so Scotch. Like Dr. Johnson, the general reader 
wants to tear the heart out of a book.” We fear that in this 
case it is not the general reader, but the editor who wants to tear 
the heart out of a book, What Miss Braddon says about her 
friends’ views is doubtless quite correct. Probably, like most of 
us, she knows a number of people who, though not without educa- 
tion, are extremely silly. Ir she takes the trouble to inquire, she 
will probably find out that amongst her acquaintance there are 
not # few who find Shakspeare and Pope, and even Byron, too 
much for them. Would this constitute a valid reason tor mani- 
pulating these writers, so as to reduce them to the level of the 
meanest capacity? What kindof literary food the working-man may 
desire we do not pretend to know, but assuredly he is not so poor 
in these days as to be unable to buy any book which costs more 
than a penny, and we veuture to say that mauling great works in 


order to please him is hardly the way to create a healthy taste, 
It is, however, a waste of time to argue the question seriously, 

How Miss Braddon has couietel the abridgments which she 
undertook de ceur leger, and with so profound a belief in her 
own competence for the work, how the novels have fared 
which she has re-edited at the rate of about one in a fort. 
night, we shall not attempt now to consider, though we pro- 
pose to treat the subject at a future time. We view the 
task with considerable apprehension, and, indeed, Miss Braddon’s 
proceeding is altogether calculated to strike dismay. Our 
estimate of her powers might not quite accord with her own; 
but we freely admit that she is as well able to re-edit a 
classic as an ordinary manager or actor. Now managers or 
actors have always thought themselves both entitled and qualified 
to alter and “ arrange ” Shakspeare as seemed good to them, and few 
things are more painful in the literary history of this country than the 
tolerance with which the treatment of the great master has been 
received by the public and the critics. Is the bad example of the 
stage to be followed in literature? Are the works of our 
foremost writers to be mauled and spoilt in order to adapt them 
to a supposed popular taste, of which the only ascertainable feature 
is its intense vulgarity ? We hope not; but it is impossible not to 
see that Miss Braddon’s example may have its etfect, and that 
where she has so boldly rushed in many may be found to follow, 
Most sincerely, then, do we trust that she will desist from self- 
sacrifice. Why should she inflict great pecuniary loss on herself 
and derange the book trade by unwonted silence ? Under ordinary 
circumstances we should not, we confess, pray for a continuance 
of her masterpieces ; but, as things are, we devoutly hope that she 
may soon return to constructive work. Satisfied with having in six 
months rendered thirteen of the Waverley Novels fit for the work- 
ing-man, let her, for Heaven's sake, resume her place as an original 
writer and leave Scott in peace. 


MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


pees is something very terrible in the regularity with 
which one military question relieves another. Abolition of 
purchase, short service, army reserve, linked battalions, brigade 
depdéts, exchanges, mobilization, and autumn manceuvres have all 
in turn appeared and been disposed of for better or worse. But 
the cry is, still they come ; for, while we have immediately before 
us Mr. Childers’s grand reorganization scheme, behind us, like 
Black Care, is seated the mounted infantry man. It is certainly 
suggestive, and possibly appropriate, that the commencement of 
the silly season should have been selected for the introduction of 
this nondescript warrior. Not that this is his first appearance ; 
on the contrary, he has already started up in a casual and fitful 
manner on more than one occasion, but has always been dismissed 
and pigeonholed owing to the pressure of weightier military 
matters. His resuscitation has lately taken place in a long letter 
to the Times of the 8th inst., headed ‘‘ Mounted Infantry.” There 
were doubtless many who perused the above heading with a feeling 
approaching to relief at finding that we had any infantry to mount; 
but their delight must have been quickly dispelled by another 
letter immediately following, signed by a “ Field-Officer of over 
thirty years’ standing,” which informed us that, in fact, we had 
none, The writer of the first letter, Mr. Edward Maxwell 
Grant, does not, however, urge that we should in reality 
mount any of our infantry, which, considering their limited 
numbers, is perhaps fortunate. He flies at higher game, and his 
letter, when summed up, is nothing more nor less than a proposal 
that we should disestablish a portion of our field artillery, and 
turn the greater part of our cavalry into mounted infantry. 
Mr. Grant opens his letter by stating that— 

Having seen three wars fought out by regular troops, I may consistentl 

claim a practical acquaintance with the subject. As I have served wit 
cavalry regiments, I am not open to the charge of want of practical ex- 
perience with this branch of the service or of being prejudiced against it. 
The ideas herein set forth may possibly appear rather sweeping to some 
conservative minds, but they are based upon years of actual experience in 
warfare, wherein I had special facilities for making impartial observations 
and conclusions. 
It would possibly have strengthened Mr. Grant’s case had he 
informed us what the particular wars were which he had seen 
fought out, and in what capacity he attended them. Was he 
a soldier, an officer, a special correspondent, or an attaché? 
Nevertheless he certainly manages, as we shall see, to deal one or 
two awkward thrusts at the cavalry and artillery of the present 
day, and his letter contains matter for serious reflection. He 
commences by condemning both lance and sabre, the former as 
being “ utterly obsolete,” the latter as being “ of so little prac- 
tical use that there are many close and careful students of modern 
warfare who strongly advocate its banishment from future 
armaments.” The utter uselessness of both in presence of the 
modern breechloading rifle is pointed out, and the following four 
propositions are laid down for consideration :— 

1. Shall we preserve the existing proportions between the different arms 
of the service, modifying those corps which may require improvement im 
drill and armament, and then add a new grand division of mounted 
infantry ? 

2. Shall we maintain the existing cavalry and artillery proportions, and 
teach part of the infantry to ride and fight on horseback if required ? 

3- Shall we maintain the infantry and cavalry as they stand to-day, 


and teach and arm the cavalry so that they shall be competent to discharge 
the duties of mounted infantry ? 
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Shall we make a general redistribution of the proportion between the 
arms of the services, and diminish the corps which the improved weapons 
have robbed of a portion of their usefulness, and increase proportionately 
the corps which have proved the most effectual in modern conditions of 
warfare 

Of the above alternatives, No. 1 is dismissed on the ground that 
the present cavalry organization is inadequate to the requirements 
of the present day, and also use no country could furnish the 
largely increased number of horses that would be required to create 
a force of mounted infantry. No. 2 is also put out of court, on 
account of the difficulty attendant on the selection of properly 
qualified men from among the infantry. A much more valid 

und of objection, which does not ap to have occurred to 

. Grant, would be found in the fact that in these days of short 
service the infantry have barely time to become proficient in the 
numerous subjects which now form part of the infantry soldier's 
training, nor have we any men to spare from our present attenu- 
ated establishments. The third footie, according to Mr. 
Grant, furnishes the key to the solution of the whole question. 
He lays stress on the fact that the lance and sabre are both obso- 
lete, and, as evidence on this head, points to the last Russo-Turkish 
war, in which he says that neither was used more than once or 
twice. Accordingly he suggests a careful examination of the 
weapons used by the cavalry of the present day, and, as a natural 
bre the substitution of the rifle for cold steel. He also points 
out that, if we turn our cavalry into mounted infantry, we shall 
start with the advantage that all the men are already trained to 
ride. Having arrived at this point, Mr. Grant proceeds to give 
the various duties of cavalry on service under numerous headings, 
which arrangement we think we can simplify. Some years ago 
a German writer on tactics, Von Clausewitz, summed up the value 
of cavalry in modern war in the following terse sentence—“ useless 
on the battle-field, but invaluable off it.” Mr. Grant takes much 
the same view, and maintains that inst the other two arms 
modern cavalry are simply powerless. The statement is somewhat 
sweeping, but still there are certain grounds for making it. The 
wars of 1866, 1870, and 1877 are remarkable for not having pro- 
duced a single decisive blow struck by the arm during a battle, 
nora single effectual pursuit of a beaten army after a victory. 
On the other hand, it might be urged that these wars were also 
remarkable for not having produced a single cavalry leader of 
repute, and that it is a well-known and admitted fact that no arm 
of the service is so dependent for success on the presence of a good 
leader. To this Mr. Grant would probably reply that the occasion 
never fails to produce the man, and that, as the occasion has gone 
for ever, we shall never again see a cavalry leader of the old school 
like Seydlitz or Murat. t us on to the second sentence of 
Von Clausewitz’s opinion—namely, that cavalry are invaluable off 
the battle-field. To this Mr. Grant fully assents, and shows that 
the numerous duties of foraging, scouting, reconnoitring, screening, 
pursuing, covering retreats, protecting convoys, and making raids, 
co far more efficiently performed by men armed with 
rifles—in fact, mounted infantry. This concludes Mr. Grant's case 
against the cavalry, and he has certainly given us matter for re- 
flection. Hitherto the establishment of mounted infantry has 
been advocated by numerous writers as auxiliary and supple- 
mentary to cavalry proper, to be used merely as a means of rapidly 
conveying men armed with rifles to some vital or important point, 
there to become infantry, and fight as such. But Mr. Grant 
would have no compromise of this kind. To quote his own 
words :— 

The natural conclusion of the capper | discussion is manifest; the 
iest, cheapest, and best plan for providing the mounted infantry of 
future will be to change the armament and drill of the existing 

cavalry regiments into a homogeneous mounted force, which will combine 
all the useful features of the old cavalry organization with the new duties 
of the force universally admitted to be a necessity for the armies of the 
present and future. 

Let us now pass on to the artillery. The authority we have 
already quoted, Von Clausewitz, described this arm as “ worse 
than useless off the battle-field, but invaluable on it.” Mr. Grant 
here differs, and condemns the arm all round :— 


The military attachés and war co mdents who watched the opera- 
tions in the Turkish Empire during the late war are almost unanimous in 
their opinion that a very large majority of the shots fired by the artillery 
on both sides were of no use whatever ; in fact, with the single exception 
of the capture of Telish, on the Sofia road, the Russians might just as well 
have left their artillery at home. . . . The bombardment of Plevna by 
five hundred Russian and nearly one nundred Roumanian guns made no 
impression on the Turks. The Turks had Krupp guns, and, although 
Russian and Turkish ammunition was not of the best quality, this defect 
was largely made up by their knowing every range to a foot. Making all 
allowances for inferior s and ammunition, the Jate war in Turkey 
showed conclusively that breech-loading rifles have necessitated very great 
improvements in artillery, if that branch of the service is to maintain its 
present standing. 

This is a heavy bill of indictment the arm. Its useless- 
ness, and worse, off the battle-field is notorious and apparent. It 
is bulky, cumbersome, and complicated. It consumes immense 
supplies, occupies great on the line of march, and requires a 
constant escort from one of the other arms. These defects have 
as yet been condoned on account of the great services which it 
has hitherto been ee to render on the battle-field. Mr. 
Grant, however, open y and boldly attacks this theory, and de- 
nounces the efficacy of the arm in action. He weakens his case 

quoting instances in illustration in which he himself admits 

t the matériel employed was faulty. Perhaps we can s en 
it. According to the well-known writer on tactics, the late Major 


Home, R.E., the percentage of Prussian losses at the battle of 
Gravelotte was thus divided among the three arms:—By infantry 
fire, 94 per cent. ; by artillery fire, 5 per cent.; by sword, lance, 
and bayonet, 1 per cent.; and these figures are fairly representa- 
pa for the pss rs Five per cent. of the total casualties is 
surely a very small proportion for so costly an arm as the artillery. 
Nor is there much rrobability that this phere will increase, 
inasmuch as the newly-established field-firing at long ranges by 
the infantry will cause the artillery to remain further off than ever. 
Artillery officers would doubtless reply that the function of the 
arm is rather to batter down and destroy walls, houses, intrench- 
ments, and material obstacles than to kill men—in fact, it prepares 
the way for the infantry attack. Mr. Grant denies that it does 
this, and we should like to hear some opinions on the other side. 
In conclusion we will quote Mr. Grant’s combined attack on the 
Saet and artillery, which commends itself to economists at any 
rate :— 


In fact, the assertion was made more than once during that (1877) cam- 

paign, that, unless there was a great increase of efficiency in both artillery 
and cavalry ; if two armies were placed face to face with equally good 
positions and commanders, and all the artillery, with three-fourths of the 
cavalry, were withdrawn from one army, and their places filled up with al? 
the infantry that could be organized and maintained with the money ex- 
pended on the abstracted corps, the lattes army would annihilate the one 
maintaining the existing proportions between various branches of the 
service. 
As we have already stated, these views are bold, not to say start- 
ling ; but we can only observe that as yet no foreign Power seems 
likely to adopt them; and as they are more interested in the 
matter than ourselyes, we would prefer to postpone any action for 
the pre-ent. 


TACTICS OF TITE AMERICAN PROTECTIONISTS. 


bg rapid reduction of the United States Debt is making the 
Protectionists of that country uneasy about the permanence 
of the system to which they are attached. In the last financial year, 
which ended on the 30th of June, the surplus available for the re- 
demption of debt somewhat exceeded 20 millions sterling, and in the 
current year the surplus will be still larger. The refunding opera- 
tion so, successfully carried out by Mr. Windom has just reduced 
the charge of the debt by somewhat more than 3 millions 
sterling, and the surplus of 20 millions which was yielded last 
year will also set free interest exceeding uarters of a million 
sterling. Roughly speaking, therefore, there will be, in conse- 

uence of the reduction both of the principal and interest of the 

ebt effected in the past year, an addition to the present year's 
surplus of about 4 millions sterling. Assuming that the expendi- 
ture and revenue will be about the same this year as last, 
there will thus be about 24 millions sterling available for 
redemption of debt in the current financial year. Were this sum 
to be applied to the purpose annually, the whole debt of the 
United States would be extinguished in a little over thirteen 

ears. According to the last monthly statement of the debt 

y the United States Treasury, the portion of it bearing interest, 
with which alone we have here to do, did not quite amount to 
321 millions sterling. Of course a surplus of 24 millions a year 
would extinguish the debt much more rapidly; for each year's 

urchases for the Sinking Fund would increase the sum available 
for future purchases by the amount of the interest set free by 
that year’s purchases, In other words, the surplus available for 
redemption of debt would be increased by every act of redemption, 
provided that there were no remission of taxation. Besides, it is 


to be borne in mind that last year’s expenditure includes- 


about 10 millions sterling for pensions, and these pensions 
must decrease rapidly every year henceforward. It is now a 
considerable time since the great Civil War came to an end; 
and as the policy of the United States is now one of non-inter- 
vention, peace, and retrenchment, the additions made to the annual 
pensions are very small, while the reductions by death must every 
year largely increase. Supposing, therefore, that the present 
taxation were kept up, the total extinction of the debt might be 
looked for in a very few B pays Of course the present great pros- 
perity cannot be expected to last for ever, and it will naturally be 
followed by depression ; but, on the other hand, in bad years as well 
as good the population will grow. By the end of a few years 
the population of the United States will probably be not far 
short of 60 millions, and the wealth of the country will grow 
still more rapidly. An English-speaking population of nearl 
60 millions in so vast and fertile a territory, caigipilia, heal 
working, and enterprising, will, as a matter of course, consume 
much more largely than*the present population. Therefore, with 
the present taxation the yield will be enormously greater, and, as 
@ consequence, so will the surplus. In other words, the extinction 
of the debt will in reality be more rapid than we have assumed 
it to be. But with the extinction of the debt the Protectionist 
— will naturally come to an end. No people, however much 

ey may desire to promote native industry, wi up a great 
taxation for that p alone. Unless, therefore, the United 
States depart from their settled policy of non-intervention and 
peace, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that with the extinction 
of the debt must come also the fall of the Protectionist system. 
The Protectionists see this, and they are laying their plans to 
prevent such a result. 
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__Of course it is not probable that taxation will be maintained 
at its present high rate. However anxious the Americans may 
be to clear off their debt, they will hardly maintain a surplus 
ranging from twenty-four to perhaps forty millions sterling a year 
for that purpose alone. It may be expected, therefore, that, now 
that the total extinction of the debt is so clearly in view, they will 
set about remitting taxation in earnest. But if Congress is left to 
itself, it will be likely to select for remission the taxes which 
press most heavily upon the springs of industry; or, at any rate, 
if it distributes its favours among the more clamorous and more 
influential suitors for them, it will no doubt remit customs as 
well as excise duties, But to remit customs duties would be 
almost as bad, from the Protectionist point of view, as to extinguish 
the debt altogether. As the population and wealth of the count 
grow, the yield of the taxes, as we have just pointed out, will 
grow also, and therefore every year there will be a considerable 
amount of taxes to be repealed. Besides, as we know from our 
own experience, every remission of taxation is followed by such 
_ 4m increase of consumption that the Treasury is very soon 
recouped for the immediate sacrifice it makes. Supposing, 
then, that Congress were to decide upon maintaining a surplus 
of, let us say, 10 or 12 millions sterling annually, and were at 


- once to repeal an equal amouat, in the course of a year or two the 


remaining taxation would become so much more productive that 
it would be in the power of that body to begin remitting taxes 
again ; and so the result which the Protectionists dread would be 
reached—a little later, it is true, but still most certainly. They 
are, therefore, laying their plans for maintaining protection, in 
Spite of the large surpluses which exist, 

The plan favoured by them is to remit only what are called 
“Internal Revenue Taxes”—that is to say, taxes levied within 
the country itself upon the produce and manufactures of the 
United States, and to leave intact the whole system of Customs 
duties.. To promote this object they have summoned a great 
meeting, to be held in New York in November, and they are 
making strenuous efforts to obtain popular support for their 
movement. The movement itself originates in Pennsylvania, the 
_great coal and iron State of the Union, which has all along been 
the mainstay of the Protectionists, but it no doubt will obtain 
very general and powerful support throughout New England and 
the Kastern States generally. The older States of the North 


along the Atlantic seaboard are all of them more or less | 


manufacturing and trading, and are therefore in favour of pro- 
tection. Nor can it be disputed that the feeling throughout 
the United States generally is on their side. Americans are all 
anxious to create a varied industry, so that their country shall be, 
as they say, self-sufficing ”—that is, shall afford markets. within 
itself for its agricultural produce, and shall not be dependent for 
any of the great articles of consumption upon foreign nations. 
Besides, there is a very general opinion that. protection increases 
One of the favourite arguments of the Protectionists 

is that they desire to keep their own artisans and workpeople 
from the “ starvation wages” of Europe, and that they have 
--sueceeded in doing so by maintaining a Protectionist system. 
Many high authorities, themselves Free+traders, believe that the 
Americans have really done this—that, as a matter of fact, 
tection does enhance w For ourselves, we cannot agree 

~ with this view of the matter. If, as we believe, protection fails 
‘to protect, and, in fact, hampers and hinders industry instead of 
_ promoting it, it must follow that it tends to lower wages ; for 
whatever prevents the accumulation of wealth must lessen the 
fund out of which wages are paid, and irom oe must tend 
‘to lower wages themselves. ut, however t may be, the 
- ‘belief is very general in the United States that protection does 
“tend to raise wages, and therefore the working classes generally 
are in fuvour of it. It would seem that at any rate the agricul- 
‘tural States of the West and South ought to see that their in- 
terest is in preventing the maintenance of protection. Their one 
‘great want at present is the extension of railways. The more 
the West and South are opened up by railways the more quickly 
will their soil be brought into cultivation, and the more largely 
‘will they be able to send the produce to the markets of Europe. 
‘But it is clear that protection retards railway construction, since 
‘it makes iron and steel artificially dear, and therefore makes more 
‘costly the building of railways. Yet the South and West, 
although they are able, if they unite, to carry whatever measure 
‘they please in Congress, do not feel sufficient interest in Free- 
trade to resist the organized union of Protectionists, and it is 
probable therefore that for a while the Protectionists will keep 
‘their ground. Moreover, it is to be borne.in mind that the 
“power of the railways in the United States is enormous, and that, 
‘although it is the interest’ of the new railway Companies to get 
‘their rails and their locomotives as cheiply as possible, it is the 
‘interest of the older Companies to prevent their newer antagonists 
‘from fitting themselves out' very much more cheaply than they 
‘themselves have been able to do. In the United States it is not 
‘necessary to obtain the leave of a Legislature to make a railway, 
‘and’ consequently there is no limit to railway competition except 
‘that which is imposed by the diffieulty of obtaining traffic. But 
‘if new Companies could make their lines more cheaply than the 


old, a temptation would be offered to extend competition ; and thus 


‘the old railway Companies are protectionists, although in a different 
‘state of things it would be their interest to obtain iron and steel 
‘as cheaply as they could. 


But even if the Protectionists continue for the present tobe as 


successful as they hitherto have been, the course of events j 
against them. It is clear from what we have said above that 
the tactics of the Protectionists, though they may retard the 
period when protection must fail for want of an object on 
which to spend the surplus revenue which it raises, yet cannot 
revent that period coming very soon, The whole of the Interna] 
enue taxes collected last year were under 40 millions 
sterling. [Even if, therefore, the 20 millions sterling of surplus 
which existed last year were to be swept away ata stroke, the 
stimulus thereby given to consumption would soon lead to another 
surplus so large as would afford occasion for a further remission of 
taxation, and so on. But, of course, no such sweeping remission 
is thought of. Another pqjnt not to be lost sight of is that, 
if the Protectionists are successful in this movement, they will 
really only make the final downfall of their system more injurious 
to themselves. If they were now to allow a gradual reduction 
of Customs duties, they would gradually be able to prepare 
themselves for the competition which awaits them, and probabl 
most of the greater industries would find that they were well 
able to bear the ordeal. But if the Protectionists prevent this, 
and maintain the customs duties nearly as high as they are for 
another period of ten or fifteen years, the rapid extinction of debt 
will then compel these duties to be swept away wholesale, and will 
inflict, in consequence, terrible suffering upon all persons engaged 
in the protected industries, It is the great evil of protection that 
it diverts capital and labour from the channels into which they 
would naturally flow into other channels in which they maintain 
themselves only by virtue of the protection; and therefore, when 
the protection is withdrawn, the industries perish, capital is 
wasted, and labour, deprived of the employment to which it has 
become accustomed, suffers great hardship. Even in the industries 
which would naturally flourish in a country, protection fosters 
negligence, routine, and slovenliness, and thereby makes the ordeal 
of competition much more severe than it otherwise would be. For 
their own sakes, therefore, it would be much better for the Pro- 
tectionists if they failed in this agitation, and if the Customs 
duties were gradually reduced and finally repealed, 


‘ RECENT RACING. 


NE of the most unpleasant race-meetings hitherto held this 

year was York August meeting. There was no fault to be 
found withthe management, plenty of money wasadded to thestakes, 
the fields were numerically strong, and several horses of note took 
part in the races ; but the pleasures of the meeting were completely 
spoiled by the almost continuous downpour that made the three 
days miserable. To be drenched to the skin, to get wet feet and 
to catch a violent cold, is disagreeable enough ; but what backers 
of horses objected to far more was the complete upset of public 
form, and the consequent defeat of favourites, caused by the 
heavy condition of the course. With the exception of two 
virtual certainties on which long odds were laid, all the first 
favourites were beaten on the opening day, six favourites out 
of seven were beaten on the second day, and five out of seven 
on the third and last day of the meeting. Notwithstanding the 
heavy state of the course, Geheimniss won another race, and 
although she only won by a head, it was generally believed that 
her victory was in reality a very easy one. Thebais won the 
Yorkshire Oaks without difficulty, beating Bal Gal and Lucy 
Glitters. Be the condition of the ground what it may, this 
wonderful mare always seems content with it. The Ebor Handicap 
was won by a lightly weighted three-year-old called Mother 
Shipton. Hagioscope, who is also three years old, was giving her 
18 lbs., and the heavy state of the course made this weight a far 
more serious matter than it would have been over hard ground. 
For the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 2 to 1 was laid upoa Dutch 
Oven, who had hitherto shown some of the best two-year-old form 
of the season after Geheimniss. This filly has low sweeping 
action, which is ill suited for heavy ground, while Nellie, 
a filly by the Derby winner Hermit, out of the Oaks winner 
Hippia, is rather a high goer, and when the struggle came 
Dutch Oven was beaten, and Nellie won by three-quarters of 
a length. Nellie had 7 lbs. the best of the weights. The 
Great Yorkshire Stakes was won by Ishmael, Cameliard being 
second, and Tristan third. Cameliard had won the Gratwicke 
Stakes at Goodwood, and Tristan had won the Singleton Stakes 
at the same meeting, a race for which odds had been laid on 
Peter. Ishmael, it may be remembered, had beaten Charibert at 
Ascot, when 5 to 2 had been laid on that horse. In the Queen's 
Plate, Exeter beat Madame Du Barry, the winner of the Goodwood 
Cup, by seven lengths. A strong horse like Exeter can. stride 
through mud when light weedy animals are puffing and blowing, 
with weary legs and heaving flanks. It is hard to persuade one- 
self of the degeneracy of the English thoroughbred when one looks 
at such a grand horse as Exeter. ; 

After Dutch Oven’s unexpected defeat at York, great interest 
was taken in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby—a 
valuable race, for which Dutch Oven was made first favourite. 
Fifteen other two-year-olds opposed her, among whom was the 
Peine de Coeur colt, who had won two races at Worcester, and 
the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Stakes at Sandown—a race 
“worth 1,310/, Executor, who had beaten the Peine de Coeur colt 
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‘by a head at Lewes, was. also to run, but on somewhat. worse 
ara tind those under which he had formerly been victorious, 
‘As soon as the field had settled down, to their work, Dutch Oven 
and the Peine de Coeur colt went to the front, and had the race all 
to themselves for the rest of the course. There was something of 
a struggle from the distance, but Dutch Oven had the best of it, 
‘and won very cleverly by three-quarters of a length. 
On the first day of the Doncaster meeting, in the Cham- 
States, Dutch Oven met Kermesse, as well as Nellie, 
er conqueror, at York. Carlyle, the winuer of the Priory Stakes 
cat Lewes, Pursebearer, and Shrewsbury also took part in the race. 
Dutch Oven had beaten Kermesse by a head at Goodwood when 
yeceiving 4 lbs. from the last-named filly, and Kermesse had beaten 
Dutch Oven.by a length at even weights at Newmarket. Nellie 
had beaten Dutch Oven by a head, at an advantage of 7 lbs., at 
York, as we have already observed. Now all three fillies were to 
meet at even weights. Kermesse was very reasonably made the 
first favourite, while Dutch Oven was, with equal reason, a very 
strong second favourite. Nellie was the only other starter that 
qwas at all fancied. Pursebearer made the running over the first 
half of the course, but the three fillies practically had the race 
all to themselves. Nellie led after three furlongs had been 
covered, until they reached the half distance, where she was 
fairly over-paced by Dutch Oven, who quickly deprived her of the 
lead. Then Cannon brought up Kermesse, when Archer made 
a great effort to maintain his lead on Dutch Oven; but it was to 
no purpose, and Kermesse won, after a hard struggle, by half a 
length. The three colts were quite outgalloped by the three fillies, 
and were pulled up w long way in the rear. For the Clumber 
Plate, y Emily was a great favourite, 6 to 4 being laid upon 
her. In the Priory Stakes at Lewes she had only been beaten by a 
head byCarlyle,and she had run a dead heat with Marden, who had 
deen second to Geheimniss for the Astley Stakes. She made the 
awunning to the bend into the straight, where Candahar took the 
lead, and held it to the end, winning easily by a length. Candahar 
is half-bred, and it is said that bis dam has been ridden as a 
charger and driven in acab. -Fourteen horses came out for the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap. The Duke of Beaufort’s Petronel was 
the first favourite, although he was carrying 6 lbs. more than 
anything else in the race. He was giving 20 lbs. to Edelweiss, 
the winner of last year’s Summer Cup at Newmarket, and he was 
giving as much as 36 lbs. to another horse of his own age. He 
was also giving 6 lbs. to Teviotdale, the winner of the Ascot 
Stakes of both this year and: last year. . Various horses made the 
running, the lead being changed very often during the race; and 
‘it was not until the field were within a short distance of the 
Peper ana that the two horses which were destined to fight out 
the race between them singled themselves out and came to the 
front. Teviotdale was the first of the pair to make a bold struggle 
for victory ; but Petronel came flying after him, and there was a 
‘grand race between the two rivals. Petronel looked about as much 
exhausted as Teviotdale when the final struggle began, but Teviot- 
dale gave way in the last few strides, and Archer induced the 
brave black horse'to struggle on and to win by a neck. Petronel 
is a thoroughly game and good horse, and although he won the 
_Two Thousand Guineas last. year, he is better as a four-year-old 
he was as a three-year-old. 

On the day of the St. Leger Eastern Princess beat a large field 
for the first race. Goggles bolted after passing the winning-post, 
‘and, after knocking over and injuring several people, jumped 
the rails and fell, without hurting either himself or his jockey. 
Exeter was first favourite for the Queen’s Plate, 7 to 4 being 
laid on him, but the three-year-old Tristan pot up to him at 
‘the distance, and, passing him as they neared the winning-post, 
won very easily by a length. This good performance of Tristan’s 
“was a surprise, for although he had) won races this year, he 
had. been ten five lengths in the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
-by Ishmael, and he had been unplaced in the Derby. There 
Was a fine race betweén Strathavon and Beatrice in the Milton 
Stakes. Beatrice, who is a two-year-old, was leading as they 
_Were running in, when the old grey horse dashed up and caught her 
-on the post, making a dead heat, An even prettier race was the 
Cleveland Handicap, Four horses came racing up almost abreast, 
andas they passed the judge's chair there was only a head bet weeneach 
of them. Shrewsbury, who was considered a promising two-year- 
‘old, although he had not yet shown any remarkable form, was 
amade the favourite for the Tattersall Sale Stakes; but he was 
easily beaten by Lord Falmouth’s filly, Little Sister. Shrewsbury 
was second and Pursebearer third. In the Great Lancashire 


Yearling Stakes, Pursebearer had been second and Shrewsbury 


third, We described the St. Leger last week. We then ob- 
‘served that the attendance was immense, It is reported that 139 


‘trains left. Doncaster on the day of the race, and that 8,300 tele- 


\gtams were sent from or received at Doncaster on that day. 
_. The two most interesting races of the Thursday were the 


qrnsaly wren a mare belonging to the y Duke of Portland. 
is. a scrambling T.Y.C. icap and a. large field generally 
starts for it,, It is just the sort of race in which clever jockeyship 
ds shown off to most advantage, and on the late occasion, Archer, 
getting off well with the most heavily weighted of all the fifteen 


lengths. Considering the weight she was carrying (9 st. 5 lbs.), this 
was a decidedly good performance on the part of Mowerina. This 
Amare, who occasionally shows fine form, although very often 


‘Portland Plate and the Rous Plate. The former was very appro- |: 


“Or and Robert the Devil, and Peter—took no part in the 
Starters, kept. her. well in hand until he was within a short dis- | = 
-tance from home, when he rushed’ forward and won by three | ~ 


gets beaten, was bred in Denmark. As much as 12 to 1 was laid 
against her at the start, \ a half the other starters were preferred 
in the betting. It was observed that neither Archer nor Fordham, 
who rode the second in the race, wore spurs. Only a head 
separated each of the four leading horses at tha finish for the next 
race, which.again was won by an outsider. Then came the Rous 
Plate ‘for two-year-olds. The great interest of this race 
consisted in the fact that the first favourite for next year’s Derby 
was to run for it. This was Mr. Rymill’s Bruce, a bay colt by 
See Saw out of Carine. He had cost 1,100 guineas as a yearling, 
but it is stated that his owner lately refused 10,000/. for him. 
There seems to be no disagreement among good judges as to the 
fine appearance of this colt. Some critics, however, think that 
his forelegs are none of the strongest. He had been out twice 
before this season, winning his race on each occasion. He was 
now to be opposed by Dunmore and Fortunatus, to the latter of 
whom he was to give 12 Ibs. Four other two-year-olds were also 
to run against him; 11 to 10 was laid against him at starting. 
He won in a canter by a length, in very good style, but he had 
to be roused up a little before he could shake off Fortunatus. 
After the Rous Plate 8 to 1 was taken about him for the Derby, 
which seems a very short'price so long before that race. 

At last a turn of luck came for poor Bal Gal. On the last. da 
of the Doncaster meeting she succeeded in winning the Park Hi 
Stakes, the first race in which she has been successful this season. 
After all her victories of last year, her career this summer has been 
a lamentable failure. There can be little doubt that Thebais 
would have won the Park Hill Stakes had it not been that she 
put her foot into a hole and twisted a plate when at exercise 
on Doncaster Heath early in the week, in consequence of which 
temporary injury she was scratched for the race. Out of a field 
of fifteen two-year-olds for the Nursery Stakes, a well-bred filly 
called Vista, against whom 20 to 1 was laid, proved the winner. 
She looked much exhausted at the finish, but her opponents were 
even more so, and little Lemaire managed to keep her in front 
until the winning-post was passed. Petronel won the Doncaster 
Cup, although Tristan made a gallant effort to beat him. A 
couple of two-year-old fillies, St. Marguerite and Little Sister, ran 
for the Wentworth Stakes. ‘[he former, who had beaten the 
latter at Goodwood, had run Dutch Oven to a head, and had 
made a dead heat with Kermesse, was the favourite; but Little 
Sister won easily by half a length. The winner's two victories at 
Doncaster prove her to be a very smart filly. / 

One of the great interests of the Doncaster week is the’ sale of 
age and other thoroughbred stock which takes place every 

ay before the races. That these sales are not flagging is proved 
by the fact that four hundred and thirty-seven lots were adver- 
tised for sale last week. The first day’s results were not en- 
couraging to breeders. Yearlings were sold for ten and fifteen 
guineas ; several went for from twenty to thirty-five guineas; out 
of thirteen yearlings sold, only four went for as much as a hundred, 
and the highest price obtained for a yearling was two hundred 
guineas, although it is but fair to say that a foal fetched two 
hundred and twenty guineas. Matters improved very materially 
on the day of the St. Leger. The crowd in the sale-paddock was 
enormous. Mr. Tattersall complained, with great justice, that 
the mob of idlers prevented intending purchasers from’ getting 
within reach of the auctioneer, while it was most difficult for the 
latter to distinguish the nods of bidders among such a sea of 
faces. He very sensibly suggested that in future sales at Don- 
caster a fee should be charged for entering the paddock, or at 
any rate for entrance to a specially reserved enclosure therein. 
A colt by Albert Victor was soon knocked down for 1,000 guineas ; 
and shortly afterwards, Acrostic, a’ very handsome son of See 
Saw’s, went for 1,050. Goldmaster, by Rosicrucian, was purchased 
by Lord Stamford for 1,200 punvnek. An excellent judge of 
thoroughbred stock considers this colt the finest yearling he hes 
ever seen. ‘The highest price of the day was brought in by one of 
the Beenham House yearlings, a filly by Cymbal out of Ursula, 
that was sold for 1,300 guineas. The next morning the sales were 
even more successful. Two colts by Speculum realized 1,550 and 
I,100 guineas. Ulster King, by Uncas out of Pirate Queen, was 
bought by the Duke of Portland for 1,000, and a couple of colts 
by Sterling also brought in 1,000 each. The nine Yardley Stud 
yearlings that’ were sold attained the splendid premep of 556 

uineas apiece. One of these was an own brother to Geologist, 
but he hardly looks likely to turn out as good a colt as the second 
in the St. Leger. Two other studs brought. in averages of con- 
siderably more than 300 guineas, prices which surely ought to 


prove remunerative to breeders. Two foals by Petrarch went for 


380 and 300 guineas. AJtogether, more than a hundred lots were 
sold in the course of the morning, at prices varying from 10 to 


“1,550 guineas. The highest price realized for ‘a yearling on the 


Friday was 820 guineas, and the lowest price of the week was 


‘reached by a foal that was sold for 5 guineas. ~~ 


The late Doncaster meeting was untsually successful ; the racing 
was excellént, ard the weather was beautiful.’ It’ is- rather a 


‘curious fact, however, that the horses which are commonly con- 


sidered the best two-year-old, three-year-old, and 

five-year-old of the yéar—we allude to Geheimhiss, Thebais, Bend 

racing. 
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REVIEWS. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CARNAC.® 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this volume. The 

author had completed the revision of the proof-sheets only 
the day before he was seized with the sudden illness which soon 
pence | fatal. The publisher has added a short prefatory note, 
recording this sad termination of Mr. Miln’s archeological work, 
and describing briefly the nature and extent of his researches in 
Brittany. It is a matter of regret that this prefatory matter was 
not more extensive, so as to put a reader who has not had the op- 
portunity of either visiting Carnac or of reading the author's first 
work, Excavations at Carnac (published in 1877), in possession of 
indispensable information respecting the localities described and 
their relation to each other. The absence of this information 
makes a most valuable piece of archzological research much less 
readable than it oughtto be. The very title-page introduces us to 
“the Alignments of Kermario,” with no hint of the position of 
the place or the meaning of the word. Had the author lived, 
he would probably have added two or three introductory pages— 
which is really all that is nec —wherein all these diffi- 
culties would have been cleared up. Tn the absence of such help 
we recommend those interested in the subject to read the pre- 
vious work, of which this is really the second —. In the first 
chapter an excellent introduction to the whole subject will be 
found, together with a view of the mysterious “ alignments” 
which ought to have formed the frontispiece of the work before us. 
For the benefit, however, of those who cannot follow our advice, 
and in order to do full justice to the memory of a distinguished 
antiquary, we will give a short account of the whole series of ex- 
plorations which occupied Mr. Miln for nearly six years. In the 
course of them he was enabled to clear up much of the mystery 
which has hitherto surrounded Carnac, if, indeed, he did not com- 
pletely solve the problem which has puzzled so many generations 
of antiquaries, both French and lish. He seems to have been 
singularly well fitted for the task. Unlike many explorers, he does 
not start with a preconceived idea, but sets the whole evidence 
before us just as it was presented to himself, and then states the 
theory which appears to tit the observed facts most accurately. 

It was in 1873 that Mr. Miln first went to Brittany, simply as a 
tourist. Landing at St. Malo, he visited the numerous places of inte- 
rest along the coast, and in due time came to Carnac, a small town 
near the sea on the south-west coast of the department of the Mor- 
bihan. It is important, for the sake of the theory afterwards devel- 

d, to note the remote position of this metropolis of tombs. Mr. Miln 
pa that the Breton name signifies “the place of the cairn”; 
while a village near it, called Cru-Carnac, situated on higher 
ground, means “the rocky hill of the cairn.” In the immediate 
neighbourhood is a vast multitude of those prehistoric stone 
monuments which the Bretons call “ dolmens,” “ menbirs,” and 
“cromlechs.” ‘The first of these, literally “ the stone tables,” are 
com of wee flat stones laid on others set upright, so as 
to form a chamber, over which a mound of earth is sometimes 
heaped. About their destination there can be no doubt, for 
human skeletons are invariably found within them. The monu- 
ments, however, which give a distinctive character to Carnac and 
its neighbourhood are the “ menhirs,” and the groups of “ menhirs ” 
called “cromlechs.” The word, meaning literally “the long 
stones,” is applied to the lofty masses of granite of various shapes 
and dimensions which, set up on end and arranged in rows at 
regular distances from each other, are now termed “les aligne- 
ments.” It bas been estimated that there are about one thousand 
stones still standing; but a far ter number have in all pro- 
bability been destroyed for the sake of the material. We know 
from Stukeley how a similar destruction was perpetrated at 
Abury, in Wiltshire. He relates with becoming indignation that 
he saw the nts dig a hole at the base uf the stone they 
wished to utilise, push it down, and then split it up by the simple 
expedient of lightinga tire beneath it. Besides these stone monuments 
Mr, Miln found a group of mounds situated a mile to the east of 
Carnac, and named “ Bossenno,” a word which he considers to be 
merely the plural of ‘‘ bossen,” a mound or heap. The peasants 
called them “ Czsar’s arg J and told a wild nd that they 
had once been “ inhabited by the red monks (the Templars), who, 
having exasperated the country by their crimes, drew down upon 
themselves a terrible punishment, their neighbours having killed 
them, and burnt their habitations in one night.” The truth of the 
tale of destruction by fire was amply proved by subsequent ex- 
ploration. Mr. Miln excavated the inno during the years 
1874, 1875, and 1876, and discovered beneath their grass-grown 
surfaces a series of Gallo-Roman buildings, consisting of a 
large villa, and dependent structures, the most curious of which 
was asmall temple. The whole had been surrounded by a wall, 
obviously for defence. The style of the decorations in fresco still 
visible, and the objects found, indicated a high degree of wealth, 
civilization, and prosperity. But the most remarkable conclusion 
drawn from the discoveries made was, that two civilizations and 
two religions—the Gaulish and the Roman—had here existed, side 
by side. Ample proofs of this are given in the minute account 
of the objects found and in the numerous plates drawn by the 

* Excavations at Carnac (Brittany): a Record of Archaeologica 
Researches in the By James Mila, Edinburgh: 

David Douglas. 1881. 


author. The buildings had manifestly been buznt, as stated above; 
but, as no human bones were found, it was concluded that the 
inhabitants had had time to escape. From the evidence of coins, 
it appeared that the settlement had been abandoned at the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. 

The further portion of Mr. Miln’s researches, the narrative of . 
which fills his second volume, began in October 1877, and termi- 
nated in October 1878, During that period he explored the 
western half of the “alignments,” here consisting of ten rows of 
“ menhirs,” between the villages of Kermario and Kerloquet—the 
former of which is about one mile from Carnac to the north-east, 
and the latter rather less than two miles in the same direction, 
He was induced to undertake this work by accidentally finding 
half a Roman tile in a wall among the “ alignments”; and on the 
following day some labourers whom he had sent to dig a trench 
brought him fragments of Celtic as well as Roman pottery. These 
indications impelled him, though not without some hesitation, 
considering how often the district had been examined and de- 
scribed, to submit nearly all the “ menhirs,” tumuli, and rubbish- 
heaps within this limited area to a patient and thorough investiga- 
tion. The objetts discovered belong to two classes, the Roman 
and the prehistoric, and, as at the Bolsenno, the two were fre- 
quently found intermingled. This fact was, however, much 
more remarkable in this district than in the former, because 
no connexion between the “alignments” and the Romans had 
ever been suspected before. Now, however, the remains of at 
least three detinite Roman camps were laid bare, in the walls 
of which “menhirs” had been utilized. This proved that 
the latter must have existed prior to the Roman occupation, 
and the weather-worn condition of one in particular showed 
that it at least must have been ancient when embedded in 
the wall where it was found. Again, stone weapons and Celtic 
pottery were associated with bronze horse-bells and Roman 
pottery. This curious collocation Mr. Miln explains by the in- 
genious hypothesis that after the Roman occupation the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, pressed by some of the numerous in- 
vasions of the Northmen and other marauders who are known to 
have ravaged the Breton seaboard, found shelter for themselves 
and their animals in the disused fortifications of their former 
masters. Investigation of the “menhirs”—round most of which 


| trenches were dug down to their bases—disclosed remains of 


charcoal and ashes, with fragments of Celtic and Roman pottery, 
flint implements, and other objects, among the stones used to prop 
them up, and sometimes even under them. Thus it would ap 
that, while many of them are unquestionably older than the 
Romans, others may have been put up either during their time or 
even subsequently to it. The ancestral customs of a nation, how- 
ever, are so persistent, that the fact does but prove that the 
erection of these stones was regarded with peculiar respect by the 
original inhabitants, whatever their destination might have been. 
Mr. Miln considers that this was undoubtedly sepulchral. After 
showing that the names of the three principal “ alignments”— 
Kerlescant, “ town of burning”; Kermario, “village of the 
dead”; and Le Menec, “place of the stones”—all imply death 
and burial, he proceeds :— 


Ashes, charcoal, flint chips, pottery, and other objects, are the invariable 
accompaniments in the dolmens of the. rites of sepulture, whether by 
inhumation or by cremation; and it has been clearly shown, by the 
numerous excavations of the Polymathic Society of the Morbihan, that 
the dolmens, whether covered by a tumulus or otherwise, are sepulchral 
monuments, Now we have seen in the preceding enumerations that we 
have found all these objects at the base of the menhirs ; we have seen that 
the names given to the menhirs and handed down from a remote period are 
suggestive of sepulture, and their orientation also is the same as that of 
the dolmens. We may thus conclude regarding the destination of the 
alignments that they may also have been erected as sepulchral monuments. 


He further shows that at the head of the “alignments” of 
Menec and Kerlescant the large menhirs form a cromlech, or circle 
of standing stones. The cromlech, however, unquestionably re- 
presented a family tomb in Scandinavia. Here, therefore, we have, 
according to his view, the graves of the wealthy, while those of 
the poorer classes are ranged in rows, as in modern cemeteries. 
The theory is ingenious, and may very likely be the true explana- 
tion of these marvellous monuments. One great difficulty, how- 
ever, forces itself on our mind. We have read Mr. Miln with 
mouch care, but we fail to discover that he ever found any vestige 
of human bones among the ashes at the base of the “ menhirs.” 
He caused the soil to be analysed, and the charcoal to be 
examined microscopically, s> that he was enabled to determine 
that it had been made from pinewood, and therefore the presence 
of human remains could hardly have escaped him. The ashes of 
bone are at least as indestructible as those of wood, and had the 
“ menhirs” been used for actual burial, positive traces of it would 
surely have been found. We readily admit that the presence of 
the charcoal is very difficult of explanation on any other theory 
than the one suggested. May it not, however, be sufficient to 
allow that the “cromlechs” and “ dolmens” were places of 
burial, and that the “ alignments” were built to give dignity to 
them ? Weoncesaw a rude rock-tomb on a headland in Denmark, 
in which bones and flint weapons had been found, and a re 
avenue of stones set on end—miniature “ menhirs "—formed the 
approach to it. If, however, we agree to accept Mr. Miln's theory, 
we have to answer the question, “ Why are these monuments con- 
centrated in this region?” Mr. Miln replies, Because the Celts 
chose it “ as a terra sacra or necropolis destined to receive from 

eration generation the ashes of their families.” He does not 
insist, as we think he might have done, on the remote seclusion of 
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its geographical position ; but the following remarks, derived from 
long study of the Bretons, certainly deserve con- 
sideration :— 

To the present time, strangers are so impressed by the manners and 
customs, and also by the costume, of the present inhabitants of this region, 
all differing from the other parts, that they are at first led to mistake the 
women for sisters of a religious order. As an instance, I have heard even 
French tourists addressing Breton women as ma seur. May not the 
custom, which still prevails, of wearing ornaments embroidered on their 
garments, analogous to the signs sculptured on the dolmens, be regarded as 
a corroboration of the above hypothesis? and may not the solemn gravity 
of their manners and customs be due to the vestiges of impressions and 
habits which living amidst the tombs had engendered in their ancestors ? 

Again, it is certainly curious that, though Mr. Miln discovered 
Roman remains in abundance throughout the region he explored, 
he should not have found “ either stele, columbarium, or funeral 

it, to denote a purely Roman place of sepulture.” He believes 
that, after the departure of the Romans, the conquered race fell 
upon their tombs and destroyed them utterly, just as they had 
destroyed their camps at the Bolsenno, In conclusion, it should 
be mentioned, in justice to Mr. Miln, that he contemplated a third 
work, in which he would no doubt have reconsidered, and perhaps 
modified, the views expressed in the first and second. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD.* 


HIS is one of the numerous books which suggest a problem 
not very easy of solution. Why is it that the most appa- 
rently suitable subjects in contemporary or vay | recent history so 
seldom turn out well when they are treated as themes for fiction ? 
The same question may be stated in a rather different way. Why 
is it that the great masters of fiction are, as a rule, so shy of even 
the most inviting contemporary or recent subjects? The fact on 
which the second question rests will hardly be disputed; as to 
that which underlies the first, it is sufficient to say that, with the 
exception of Alton Locke in English and with no exception at all 
in French, we cannot think of a single really excellent novel which 
deals, in either of the two greatest literary languages in Europe, 
with the history of the last half-century except in very subordinate 
measure. We put aside, of course, the political novel pure and 
simple, as well as the novel which aims at interesting its readers 
by presenting slightly disguised sketches of celebrated characters. 
But, these excluded, the rule pretty certainly holds good. 
Perhaps there is no reason to go much further than the 
profound remark of Joubert, that the poet’s subject must offer him 
“a kind of fantastic region which he can expand and contract at 
leasure, a place not too real, characters not too historic.” What 
is said here of the poet is evidently true of the novelist also, as far 
as his mere story is concerned. Miss McClintock is not the first 
writer by many hundreds, or rather thousands, who has undertaken 
a task which is thus almost impossible ; and it is fair to say that, 
if she has not succeeded (and ake certainly has not), she has not 
failed as completely as she might have failed. But the fires over 
which she treads are altogether too recent; indeed they cannot 
be said to have even the thinnest layer of cinis dolosus spread over 
them. The reader, unless he is a very singular person, will be too 
much occupied by the desire to hang the real live men, quite well 
known to him, who have brought about the state of things she depicts, 
or (that we may be quite impartial) too eager to crown and reward 
the heroic ministers of vengeance who crouch behind hedges, and 
the Spartan damsels who, having been all their lives petted and 
spoilt by their landlord and his family, are proud to serve as 
messengers to tell the heroic ministers of vengeance when they 
can attack with best chance of success, to think of anything else. 
There is plenty of sympathy aroused, but it is not the proper kind 
of dramatic or poetic sympathy. In short, the spectator is too 
much in the mood of the legendary sentinel who shot # luckless 
Othello in the Southern States, for that he, being a black man, 
had the impudence to lift his hand against a white woman. 

It must, however, be admitted that there are plenty of reasons 
besides this principal one why A Boycotted Household should be 
something of a failure. The author has not treated her perilous sub- 
ject in the manner in which alone it could be treated so as to 
snatch it out of the fire. Even in the historical novel which does 
not ignore the contemporary difficulty, it is always necessary to 
keep the historical action and facts plentifully surrounded with 
incidents and interests, which are to a certain extent independent 
ofit. The Abbot would be as dulla book as Mr. Sala thinks it if 
it were not relieved by the purely personal adventures and inte- 
rests of Roland and Catherine; and the Trois Mousquetaires 
itself would hardly be what it is if the greater part of the interest 
were not wholly romantic and fictitious. Miss McClintock has 
brought on her stage plenty of characters—indeed rather too many 
for a one-volume novel—but she has not tried to awaken, or has 
not succeerled in awakening, any independent interest inthem. The 
best character in the book by far, Julia Harvey, the energetic 
and outspoken daughter of an Ulster baronet who is safe from 
boycotting, is a character outside the story, playing indeed the 
= of chorus and of good angel, but nothing more, Her 

rother Mark, also a character of capabilities, is kept entirely in 
the background; and few others of the minor personages, except 
the two butlers of Sir John Harvey and Mr. Hamilton (the 
Boycotted landlord), have much life in them. The love affairs 


* A Boycotted Househuid. By Letitia McClintock. London: Smith, 
Co. 1881. 


are quite plain from the beginning, are interrupted by no accidents 
worth speaking of, and, indeed, rather dentin Poet Laureate’s 
expressive description as “ vapid and vegetable” in a transferred 
sense, 

There is no reason to doubt that the sufferings of the Hamilton 
family have had their exact counte in scores of Irish homes 
during the past two years where the landlords have been less 
weal Pk less heartily backed by their personal retainers, and, let 
us add, less self-reliant and ready to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country than Mr. Bence Jones, or Mr. Stackpoole, or 
Colonel O'Callaghan. Frederick Hamilton is a King’s County 
landowner, with no very large estate, with no property whatever 
ontside of it, and with a large and expensive family. When, 
therefore, the Land League declares war against him, it finds him 
destitute of the sinews of war, and he and his are reduced to sore 
straits. His rents are refused, he is rigorously boycotted in 
respect of service and provisions, he has to apply for a guard 
of police, and his only support, besides an old butler, 
is a tenant, also an man, and the butler’s son, who has 
taken an evicted occupier’s farm, and is consequently even more 
bitterly hated than the landlord. Mr. Hamilton is twice shot 
at, the second time with fatal results, though not to himself, 
and he does not appear to possess the invaluable poy d of a light 
and free touch on the trigger, though his small son Cyril acquits 
himself admirably in this respect. Such side interest as there is is 
concentrated on the eldest son Arthur, a very much spoilt and 
rather worthless young gentleman who comes to a terrible end, and 
on two of the daughters, who are snatched out of the fire by 
beneficent “angels,” as Mr. Trollope would call them, in the guise 
respectively of a Manchester man and a young Ceylon coffee- 

lanter. 

ess and thriftless in their prosperity, but very soon educated in the 
most surprising shifts and the sternest thrift by rent-holding and 
boycotting, Miss McClintock had a subject of which some writers, 
notably Miss Yonge and the late Miss Keary, would have made a 
great deal. She has not made very much of it. Ellen and Evelyn, 
the “beauty daughters,” are amiable sticks, and though there is 
more life in the younger members of the family, especially 
Cyril, it does not come to much. Unquestionably the best part 
of, the book is that where the boycotted household is quitted 
altogether, and the scene is shifted to the peaceable Pal a of 
the before-mentioned Ulster baronet. Perhaps a word of praise 
ought to be given to a rather nice old maid, Mr. Hamilton’s sister, 
who appears to be much more the mother of the household than 
its lachrymose and feeble mistress. At the same time, it is fair to 
say that boycotting and slugs from behind a hedge are trying to 
feminine nerves—and perhaps to masculine ones also. 

One usually expects in an Irish novel some relief in the way of 
comic dialogue and anecdote, and this is not wholly wanting in 4 
Boycotted Household. Sir John Harvey's butler, Brynie, may take 
fair rank in the long list of Irish comic attendants, especially as 
his comedy is of an unwilling and cross-grained kind, which cer- 
tainly would not have been found in any of the other three pro- 
vinces, It is remarkable, too, that Brynie is not an Orangeman 
nor even a Protestant. He is, however, a complete househol 
tyrant; and here are two specimens of his asides at the solemn 
moment of dinner, which are pretty evidently taken from the life. 
His wife has been ill, and has died, unknown to the family :— 


“One evening at dinner,” says Mark Harvey, “my father was making 
himself particularly agreeable to a lady who was staying here. He was 
telling stories and giving her his views on politics and theology, and we 
noticed that Brynie grew crosser and more fidgetty as Sir Joho became 
more brilliant. At length he came close to Julia’s ear and said, in a loud 
hoarse whisper, ‘Tell the master to hold his tongue and eat his dinner— 
Ann’s dead.’” 


There is pathos here as well as comedy, and the remark which one 
of the visitors makes, “ There are different ways of showing grief,” 
is true enough. A less tragi-comic interruption occurs a few 
pages later :—‘‘ The only time Evelyn’s demureness gave way waa 
when Brynie poked Sir John’s plate almost in Julia’s face, and 
said in his hoarse whisper, ‘ Hoot, hoot, is that the way to help 
the master? He'll be able for twiste as much as that.” The 
clever but unfeeling young lady of the anny does not give a re- 
markably favourable idea of the manners of the best society in 
Ulster when, to one of her admirers, who, after she has said 
that she hates long ears, incautiously remarks, “ Have you never 
noticed that I have long ears?” she replies, with ble. 
smartness, “I never knew an ass that hadn't.” There is some 
humour and even a grain of probability in Mark Harvey’s picture 
of a future race of Irish Americans, more bitter against land 
than even Mr, Redpath or Mr. Rossa, being composed of ex- 
patriated Irish landlords, who tage oom A peas against the country 
which has allowed them to be despoiled, and come over to stir 
the labourers up against the farmers who have profited by the Land’ 
Bill. But the best and most racy story of the book is that of 
some young Orangemen named Fleming, who, being beset by a 
superior number of Roman Catholics, bade them “ go and look at. 
the skulls in the chapel graveyard, and they would find the marks 
of the Flemings’ sticks on them.” In this, which is probably 
authentic, the picturesque side of Irish faction feuds comes out 
admirably, and it suggests the famous story of the dying Desmond 
and the “ necks of the Butlers.” 

There are scraps and crumbs of mild amusement of this kind 
to be picked up in A Boycotted Household, but they are few; nor 
has the author succeeded in giving a very vivid picture even of 
the sufferings and crimes which she depicts. In particular, she 
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hardly attempts any local description, which, owing to the peculiar 
cheerlessness of Irish scenery, at least in the parts where the main 
scene is laid, might, without any abuse of word-painting, have 
been made to heighten the effect very considerably. To sum the 
whole matter up, A Boycotted Household, while it is not a very 
good novel, is intinitely inferior as a picture of fact to a dozen 
apparently aitthentic and trustworthy accounts of actual trans- 
actions of the kind which many, if not most, people have read 
during the last twelvemonth. The newspaper correspondent, 
whatever may be his value as a contributor to history, is a for- 
midable rival in fiction, and his existence adds not a little to the 
difficulty of the attempt which Miss McClintock has made, not 
altogether wisely, nor yet very well. 


THE GROWTH OF MOUNTAINEERING.* 


1 Fs year we noticed divers early accounts of ascents and 
travels belonging to the archaic or fabulous period of Alpine 
exploration. We now propose to take for our text some recent 
Alpine publications exemplifying the state to which the years of 
a generation of men have now brought the art and pastime of 
mountain climbing. During that time it has been assiduously 
cultivated, and it would be difficult to point to any other form of 
skilled exercise, except perhaps rifle-shooting, which has advanced 
at anything like the same rate. Mountaineering has fairly cast off 
the marks of green and unfledged youth, and has put on those of 
the mature age of reflection. Its votaries no longer humble them- 
selves before an unsympathizing public and beg to be tolerated. 
‘Newspaper writers, magnificently ignorant of the difference between 
a moraine and a bergschrund, have almost left off denouncing the 
foolhardiness of climbers as the summer vacation comes round. 
The actual performances, if they have eveayra a lost somewhat 
in novelty, have gained much in assurance and skill of execution. 
Increased knowledge and confidence have brought increase of legi- 
timate enterprise; and if in some of the younger and hotter spirits 
of the Alpine Club daring abounds now and then even to rashness, it 
is certain that such imprudences and elementary blunders as have led 
to the majority of the serious disasters recorded in past Alpine 
history are most unlikely to be repeated. The climber’s material 
facilities have also been vastly improved. Not only mountain inns 
have been established at points of vantage like the Eggischhorn, the 
Bel Alp, and the Riffel, but the old sleeping-places in holes and 
corners of rocks are now for the most part replaced by fairly com- 
modious huts. The Swiss and Austrian Alpine Clubs, in particular, 
have done excellent work in this way. The old Faulberg hut, the 
resort of all travellers from the Eggischhorn bound for the peaks 
and passes to which the Aletsch Glacier is the high road, was 
luxurious compared to the scanty natural shelter used in still 
earlier times. Now the Faulberg is superseded by the so-called 
Concordia Hut, which enables the traveller, if not quite to take his 
ease at his inn in the “ Place de la Concorde of Nature,” to sleep in 
fair comfort between four sound stone walls and with a good roof 
over his head. The luxuries of this building are unknown to the 
present writer. But they are in their turn surpassed by the equip- 
ment of the Austrian Club huts, which are uniformly lined 
with planking, besides being furnished with tables and benches; 
insomach that when the President of the Austrian Alpine Club 
made the acquaintance of the Concordia Hut last year on his way 
to the Finsteraarhorn, he was indeed grateful for what he found, 
but missed some of the comforts he was accustomed to. 

A corresponding change has come over Alpine literature. The 
Alpine Journal purports to be “a record of mountain adventure 
and scientific observation”; but the scientific element, taking the 
term in its widest sense, tends more and more to prevail. The 
common incidents of climbing are treated as well known, and 
there is felt to be a certain awkwardness in having to describe 
them over again. Questions of topography, geology, glacier struc- 
ture, meteorology, the history of earlier expeditions and explora- 
tions, and points in the ethnology and local history and legends of 
Alpine regions are coming more to the front. The taste for 
Alpine travel, again, has created a demand for improved maps. 
Such maps of Switzerland as were thought suflicient for a 
traveller's purposes twenty years ago would now be thought use- 
less by every one whose aim is higher than the very lowest 
standard of the hasty tourist. The Federal survey is in the main 
the standard authority for so much of the Alps as it covers. 
Admirable enlarged maps of particular districts, prepared from 
the same materials, have from time to time been issued by the 
Swiss Alpine Club. Our own Alpine Club published a more 
extensive map, but on a smaller scale, a few years ago. 
This, while of course it made use of the Swiss official map, 
embodied the results of independent observation and criticism. 
An enlarged edition of it has just been brought out. The scale 
is still little more than half that of the Federal survey (the 
proportions are I : 100,000 and I : 190,000 respectively); but 
it is large enough to combine clearness with pretty full detail. 
A carefully planned system of indicating marks adds much useful 
information without overloading the engraver’s work, and names 


* The Growth of Mountaineering. By C. E. Mathews. (“ Alpine 
Journal,” August 1881.) ; 

The Enlarged Alpine Club Mup of the Swiss and Italian Alps, London: 
Longmans & Co. and Stanford. 1831. 
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short in his preparations for it. 


are always given in their proper local form. This last rule ma 
sometimes offend the ignorant and indolent, but is the only ong 
compatible with real accuracy, and will be approved by all who 
know enough of the use of a map to deserve to have a good one, 
Then Alpine bibliography, for which very little has been done, jg 
in a fair way to become of itself a subject of respectable dimen. 
sions. The collection of the Alpine Club, though as yet far from 
complete, has made the beginning of a special library, and counts 
one or two curiosities in the way of early books; and at least ong 
collection as good or better exists in private hands, 

One branch of this literature which to a great extent remaing 
to be made is the history of mountaineering. ‘I'he late Mr, 
Longman, not the least zealous of the original members of the 
Alpine Club, intended to undertake such a work, but was cut 
Some fragments which he had 
written were published in the Alpine Journal ; and the past volumes 
of the Journal contain in various forms a great deal of material 
relating to earlier as well as recent stages of mountain exploration 
which the historian would find almost ready to his hand. In the 
now current number there may be seen a paper read by Mr. C. E, 
Mathews, the outgoing President of last year, by way of farewell 
address, in which he gives “a bird's-eye view of our mountaineer. 
ing history from the ascent of Monte Rosa in 1855 to the ascent 
of Chimborazo in 1880.” This is a good specimen, being pleasant 
and unpretending in manner, of the reflective stage into which, as 
we just now said, the literature of Alpine climbing tends to pass, 
Mr. Mathews fixes the years 1854-1859 as those in which the 
chief conquests of the Alps were made. In 1859 an occasional 
volume was put forth with a certain hesitation under the title of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. It had a success far beyond expecta- 
tion, and was followed by a second series in 1862, But one year 
more passed after this,and the regular publication of the Alpine 
Journal was established. In or about the year 1870 (we are still 
following Mr. Mathews) the work of exploration was for most 
practical purposes fairly completed in the Alps, except as to a few 
outlying portions. But even in the best-known ground novelty 
has not been wanting to more recent climbers. We speak of 
absolute novelty ; though it is to be remembered that whatever 9 
man does for the first time has the charm of novelty to 
him, and in that sense it is absurd to suppose that the attractions 
of the Alps can ever be exhausted. But new lines of ascent have 
been discovered, new combinations of more or less known routes 
effected, and in some cases points long reputed inaccessible have 
been attained. Still greater is the innovation of climbing without 
guides. A few years ago this was looked on by the best authori- 
ties as a thing just possible for experienced men in good training, 
but too risky to be openly spoken of without deprecation. Now 
a certain number of amateurs have so happily combined enterprise 
and prudence as to show themselves fully competent to be their 
own guides, and have established their method as a legitimate 
branch of mountaineering, though of course a specially arduous 
one, and to be undertaken only by men of exceptional qualitica- 
tions. Mr. Mathews’s judicious remarks on this head evince a 
distinct advance of both practice and opinion. 

With all this, mountaineering is far from being at the end of its 
resources. It is steadily extending in range, and leading guides of 
Switzerland and Savoy have visited every quarter of the world, 
“ Payot has been in America,” says Mr. Mathews, “ Knubel in 
the Caucasus, Cupelin at Teneritle, Maurer in the Himalayas, 
Devouassoud has bought souvenirs for his friends at Chamonix 
in the bazaars of Jerusalem and Tiflis, and Jean Antoine 
Carrel completed his experiences of the Andes by leaving 
behind him a considerable part of his well-earned remune- 
ration in one of the pothouses of Guayaquil.” What has been 
done in the remoter mountain regions of the world is a mere 
fraction of that which remains to do. New Zealand and the 
Himalayas have peculiar claims on English explorers, and offer an 
a field. The last-mentioned case presents, moreover, a new 
problem in climbing. The question has been raised whether life, 
or at any rate active exertion, is physically possible at such 
heights as those of the Himalayan peaks. It is a matter on which 
we are left to conjecture, and opinion is divided, A majority, 
seems to think it probable that the limit of height above which 
the air is not dense enough to support life is somewhere below, or 
not much above, 25,000 feet. A more hopeful minority, among 
whom is Mr. Mathews, decline to accept anything short of posi- 
tive experience as to where the limit may be. Formerly the rare- 
faction of the air was supposed to produce on Mont Blanc, and 
even at much less heights, a variety of distressing symptoms. The 
early writers’ descriptions of the rarefied air on the heights, and 
the stagnant air in the “ snow valleys,” are of the most alarming 
kind. These symptoms are now seldom heard of, and are ascribed 
without hesitation, in the few cases where they occur, to the 
traveller's want of training. The 3,000 feet by which Elbruz 
overtops Mont Blanc have been found to make little or no differ- 
ence. Lastly, Mr. Whymper has added important new evidence 
on the point by his expeditions to the great peaks of the Andes, 
which are, on the whole, the mest notable contribution to 
mountain discovery since the days when the Alps were a strange 
world. He has found that to live and climb at heights going up to 
20,000 feet it is necessary to become acclimatized. But this may 
be done in a few days at the cost of temporary prostration, and 
might doubtless be done more gradually—as, in fact, it is done by 
natives and settlers in the country—with no inconvenience at all; 
and when it is done, walking and breathing are at twenty thousand 
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feet above the sea no more troublesome than at our accustomed 
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levels. There is really, therefore, no positive evidence that we are 
anywhere near the limits of the accommodation possible to human 
jungs in this respect; and Mr. Mathews boldly prophesies that, 
«if the bighest peaks of the Himalayas are never climbed, the 
rarity of the air will not be the cause of failure; and if there be 
no other drawback, then they certainly will be climbed.” One 
other drawback as regards the eastern part of the chain is that it 
js practically inaccessible from British territory, being in a country 
to which Europeans are not admitted. To the westward there is 
no such political difficulty; but the obstacles of distance, time, and 
cost are sufficiently formidable to make it likely that we shall 
yet have to wait many years for the Whymper of the Himalayas. 

Yet another opening for modern Alpine literature is the de- 
scription by competent mountaineers of their nal experience 
and impressions of well-known ascents. The value of such 
descriptions as literary exercises must depend on each narrator's 
command of language and power of giving an artistic arrangement 
to more or less familiar matter. But it is not without scientific 
importance to establish in this way a sort of continuous com- 

rison of notes. Nothing rests in nature; and the state of the 

igher mountain regions is subject to changes from which men 

of science may have a good deal to learn. Certain obvious 
yariations in the difficulties met with by the climber depend on 
the annual snowfall. But it is quite possible that some periodic 
law may be discoverable even in the most apparently casual con- 
ditions, and we may be sure that no careful observation will be 
thrown away. Herr Julius Meurer, President of the Austrian 
Alpine Club, has lately read before his Club and published in 
its Journal his account of the Finsteraarhorn—a good and lively 
piece of writing, which brings pleasant recollections to the reader 
who has known the scene in past years. He adds a short but 
carefully prepared notice of the early ascents and of such of the 
later opes as are remarkable in any way. 

Herr Meurer is evidently a true climber who enjoys his work, 
and we feel that he well deserved the splendidly clear view that 
he found at the summit. His opinion of the new “ Concordia 
Hut” has been mentioned above. On his return down the Aletsch 
Glacier he met a tourist “cradled by the banks of the Spree, as 
one might guess by his speech,” in abject exhaustion and fright, 
and swearing that not for “die ganze Schweiz mit Haut und 
Haaren” would he have anything more to do with glaciers, We 
have not the slightest reason for suspecting Herr Meurer of ex- 
aggeration as to this wretched man’s condition. But we do 
suspect that he does not love Prussians; he would not be the 
only person who does not. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL.* 
( First Notice.) 


N one respect it may be said that the late Mr. Brewer was 
felix opportunitate moriis, He lived just long enough to 
chronicle the fall and death of Wolsey, and left to his suc- 
cessor the task of analysing and calendaring papers of far inferior 
interest to those upon which he himself was engaged. Unluckily 
we shall have no more brilliant prefaces to these volumes of State 
Papers, because there is no statesman to inspire any historian 
with the same enthusiasm which Mr. Brewer felt for the great Car- 
dinal of York. 

We gather from Mr. Gairdner’s modest preface that he is not’ 
altogether sorry to have been spared the trial of a comparison with 
his predecessor, and that he acquiesces more contentedly than we 
ourselves do in the prohibition which the Master of the Rolls has 
thought fit to issue as regards the amount of introductory matter 
which may be inserted in these volumes of State Papers. Probably 
there was no one on whom Mr. Brewer's mantle could fall so 
gracefully as on Mr. Gairdner. And we should have been glad if 
the severe rule which restricts the prefaces to fifty pages could 
have been relaxed in favour of an editor who is engaged on 
a far more important and more difficult task than falls to the 
lot of any of the other distinguished persons who are en- 
gaged in the production of this series of works. The present 
editor is working on exactly the same lines as his predecessor, 
and has to ransack all the great libraries of the country for 
contributions to his Calendar. In executing this task he must 
of necessity gain an acquaintance with the domestic history 
of the country and a grasp over the relations of England to 
other European nations such as no one else has an agunstuniiy 
of acquiring. And having thus expressed our regret at the restric- 
tions with which the editor has been fettered, we proceed with 
our notice of the State papers and other documents which form the 
of the volume. 

o calendars in this series seem to be going on almost on 
passu, and Mr. Brewer's last volume and that issued by Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos run over the same period, the one calendaring 
documents from English repositories, the other from foreign 
sources. Both left off with the year 1530, and Mr, Gairdner’s 
calendar may be regarded as a continuation of both, running as it 
does over the whole of the following two years. Indeed the most 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England. Arvanged and Catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant-Keeper 
of the Public Records. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. Vol. V. London: 
Longmans & Co. 


interesting papers published in this volume are those which have 
been analysed from the archives at Vienna. We suppose the 
transcripts have been sent home, and thus we have in this volume 
by anticipation some of the most valuable papers which will appear 
in Don Pascual’s next volume. We beg, then, to refer our readers 
to the articles on the State papers in the Simancas archives of 
October 25 and November 15, 1879, as in this article we shall 
mainly confine our attention to the accounts of English affairs 
transmitted by Chapuys to the Emperor. 

As to the value of these despatches we must remind our 
readers that the Imperial Ambassador was sent to England 
expressly to counteract the King’s designs in reference to the 
divorce of Catharine and to watch all the proceedings of the 
case. At the point of time when this volume commences, the 
cause had been advoked by the Pope to Rome. Wolsey wasdead, 
and Campeggio had returned, having done all that Clement ever 
intended he should do—namely, deferred giving judgment in the 
Legatine Court. The whole of the year 1530 been spent 
in collecting by wholesale bribery the opinions of the Univer- 
sities as to the limits of the Papal Poe in dispensing with such 
a marriage as had been solemnized by Henry with his brother's 
widow. And the object which, in the first instance, had been to 
dispose the Pope towards a decision in favour of the King, was 
now to use them, if necessary, against the Pope, if he should per- 
sist in deciding according to justice that the Queen, who had been 
left a virgin by Prince Arthur, was the King’s lawful wife. Henry 
was still unwilling to break altogether with the Pope; but he 
was prepared to do that if he could not marry Anne Boleyn on 
any easier terms. Nothing is more wonderful in the whole 
history of the divorce than the unbounded influence exercised by 
this woman over the King’s mind. Without feeling obliged to 
believe the stories of her early life which appear in Sanders’s 
history of the Schism, it is next to certain that she had been 
guilty of adultery with Wyatt, and that the King knew it perfectly 
well from Wyatt’s own lips. And Mr. Gairdner does not scruple 
to speak of her as being already in the position of Henry’s mistress, 
saying that it would be mere affectation to deny a charge which 
was never denied either by the by his paramour, though 
the common report that this was so been mentioned in at least 
two Papal Breves, the opinion of the people of England being, what 
was not far from the truth, that she was a common prostitute 
who ruled the King at her pleasure, Under these circum- 
stances, it seems as wonderful to us in the nineteenth century 
as it did to the Imperial Ambassador at the Court of Eng- 
land that Henry should have so istently desired to make 
her his queen. ‘The detestation with which she was is 
well illustrated by a remark made by eoreen, Seat upon the 
narrow escape of the bn Bishop of Rochester pane 
his cook, a story which is told the chroniclers of the cas 5 
suspicion of Anne Boleyn and her father, then Earl of Wiltshire, 
of having suggested the act could scarcely be avoided. On the 
5th of April following the cook who had poisoned the broth was 
boiled alive, by an Act of Parliament which was passed after the 
offence was committed. Chapuys thinks the King has done well 
to show dissatisfaction at the deed. Probably his account that 
two of the servants died, whilst the rest recovered from the effects, 
may be accepted in preference to the printed accounts of the day, 
that sixteen of them perished by drinking the broth, which Fisher 
happily did not taste. 

hapuys’s despatches are numerous and tolerably regular, aver- 
aging about one every fortnight during the whole of the two 
years occupied by the present volume, But though there are as 
many as five letters from Chapuys to the Emperor in the month 
of January 1531, there is no light thrown upon the disputa- 
tion which, as we learn from the last published volume of the 
archives from Simancas, was intended to be held on the 12th 
of this month. We noticed in our review of that volume (see 
the Saturday Review of October 25, 1879) that Pole was to be 
Archbishop of York, for the purpose of assisting Warham 
of Canterbury in deciding the point in favour of the King, 
after @ discussion had been held between six doctors of the one 
side and six of the other; and we called attention to the fact that 
only one document had yet been published which refers to this 
matter. And we were somewhat surprised to find this one document 
missing in its proper place in this volume, though we afterwards 
discovered that it has been printed in an appendix. It is a letter 
from Stokesley to Fisher of January 8. The discussion itself 
must have been prevented by the refusal of Pole and Fisher to act 
in the capacity of arbitrator and disputant. We had mY nd 
Chapuys’s despatches would throw some light upon the failure 
of this negotiation; but there are only one or two faint allu- 
sions to it, which would have been quite unintelligible but for 
the existence of this letter ; and it is plain that, as the disputation 
never came off, the present idea was to refer the matter to the 
Parliament, which was summoned for January 16. We spoke 
of the remarkable oversight of this document in the Oxford 
Records of the Reformation. The editor of that volume erro- 
neously placed it in 1533, and that though Burnet had spoken of 
it in his History and given it its proper date. And it is possible 
that Mr. Gairdner may have been misled by its not appearing in 
its proper place in these volumes. Whilst we are pointing out 
mistakes, we may mention another into which the editor of 
Burnet seems to have misled the editor of the State Papers, 
Benedict de Accoltis, who figures in these documents under the 
sobriquet of “the young man,” was not called Benedict ae he 
In the document which was printed by Burnet, Benedicti H., 
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initial was lengthened into Henrici by his recent editor; but the 
letter mistaken for H is in reality tt., meaning tituli, The matter 
is of small importance ; yet it seemed worth while to mention it, 
lest others should be deceived by the agreement of three different 
persons, who had all read the original document and fallen into 
the same mistake. We may also notice one other omission of Mr, 
Gairdner'’s—namely, the want of a reference in Art. 30 to the thir- 
teenth volume of Baronius’s Annals, where this document is printed, 
as containing the Pope’s instructions to his Nuncio in 1532, though 
there can be no doubt it belongs to the month of January 1531. 

We learn for the first time from Chapuys’s letter of January 23 
to the Emperor how the King had attempted to withdraw Fisher, 
Bishop of hester, from the Queen’s side, and from that of the 
13th that Henry had gone in person to the house of Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the same purpose. Soon after this 
the Act of Supremacy passed, and the Imperial Ambassador was 
of opinion that it never would have passed if the Pope had shown 
more decision. He says the last breve the Pope had written was 
more feeble than the first, and whereas the King had for a 
moment thought of sending the lady—i.e. Anne Boleyn—away, 
“she remains more openly acknowledged than ever.” And thus 
Clement's timidity and dissimulation had not only prejudiced the 
Queen’s interests, but his own authority. The King, however, had 
said that the Act “ was not intended to infringe the authority of 
the Pope, provided his Holiness would pay due regard to him, and 
otherwise he knew what to do.” 

The miserable vacillation and timidity of Clement VII. comes 
out more strongly than ever in these documents, and was entirely 
seen through by all the Ambassadors at Rome, and taken advan- 
tage of alternately by the Emperor and the King of England. 
No one was better aware of it than Eustace Saennie; but 
there were other Imperial agents who did not scruple to tell the 
Pope in plain terms what they thought about his conduct. 
Chapuys himself was, throughout the whole time occupied by this 
volume, at the English Court, and appears to have been admitted 
to the entire confidence of the Queen. And this enables him to 
give the most graphic description of scenes which are hardly 
alluded to at all in English histories. One such occurred on 
Wednesday, May 31, 1531. On the stag | of this day a deputa- 
tion from the King, consisting of more than thirty dukes, earls, 
bishops, and other ecclesiastics, was ushered at nine o'clock in the 
evening, just as the Queen was going to bed, into her presence. 
They were instructed by their mouthpiece, the Duke of Norfolk, 
to remonstrate with the Queen on her persistently appealing to 
the Pope to decide the cause himself, and that specially on the 
ground that the temporalty and spiritualty had recognized the king’s 
supremacy in his own dominions. The altercation between the 
deputation and the Queen is given at full length by the Imperial 
Ambassador. It must have been conducted in English, and shows 
that Catharine must have spoken the language fluently, and 
was remarkably well acquainted with all the points of the 
ease, Single-handed as she was, she was more than a match for all 
her assailants. She replied seriatim to all that was alleged by the 
Duke, refusing to recognize any temporal judge in spiritual 
matters, of which marriage was one, and, then, upon Dr. Lee 

uestioning her word as to the nature of her connexion with 
Prince Arthur, and Gardiner adding that the presumption of 
the law would suffice, and that was against her, she told him 
to go and ventilate his presumptions at Rome, but that she only 
cared for the exact truth of the matter, which she would 
affirm on oath, and also bring proofs of in contradiction to 
all their lies and falsehoods. If half of what Chapuys re- 
lates is true, Catharine must have behaved with great spirit. 
But some allowance must be made for the bias of the wit- 
ness when he alleges that Stokesley, the Bishop of London, 
when he heard the Queen’s reasons, had not the courage to 
ak; and, though he may possibly have been an eye-witness of 
eir “secretly nudging one another when any point touched the 
quick,” he can scarcely have heard the conversation which passed 
between them after the conclusion of the interview. Nevetthalon, 
we will give his account of it for what it is worth :— 

As for the most part of the rest, if they had the liberty of speaking their 
thoughts, they would have inclined to the Queen’s side ; but, as they could 
do no more, they testified their inclinations by showing the satisfaction 
they had at the Queen’s answers. Among these was the secretary, Dr. 
Stephen (ie. Stephen Gardiner), who at the commencement unravelled 
these affairs, but is now very much suspected by the Lady. Some said 
they had worked hard and counselled long, and devised fine plans, but were 
confounded by a single woman, and all their designs turned topsy-turvy. 
Qf these was Guildford, the Controller, who said it would be the best deed 
in the world to tie all the doctors who had invented and supported this 
affair in a cart and send them to Rome to maintain their opinion, or meet 
with the confusion they deserve.—P. 137. 

Is is possible the Imperial Ambassador was writing rather what 
he thought they ought to have said than what they really said. 

ow reserve the rest of this interesting volume for another 
ar 


EUGENE ONEGUINE.* 


N spite of the exertions of several able interpreters, Russian 
poetry remains all but unknown to Western Europe. The 
names of a few of its leading representatives have been rendered 
more or-less familiar in Germany by Bodenstedt, in France by 


* Eugene Onéguine: a Romance of Russian Life in Verse. By 
Alexander Pushkin. Translated from the Russian by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Spalding. London: Macmillan & Co. 1831. 


Prosper Mérimée, and in England by Sir John Browning. But 
the great majority of its cultivators have never obtained any 
recognition beyond the frontiers of their native land. Some six 
score of them figure in the bulky Chrestomathy published b 
Gerbel at St. Petersburg in 1873 ; but almost utter darkness hides 
the forms of all but about a tenth part of their number from the 
eyes of the inhabitants of those parts of the world which are not 
Russian. Even of the rare exceptions the foreign fame is neither 
widely spread nor firmly established. Derjavin’s ode entitled 
“God” is said, indeed, to have found no less than five-and- 
twenty translators in France alone, and to have achieved g 
brilliant success in China and Japan. And Krilof's Fables haye 
obtained a cosmopolitan reputation, But the other works of those 
exceptionally fortunate poets are as little known away from home 
as are the writings of the other votaries of the Muscovite Muse, 

The Russian language lends itself with great facility to versifi- 
cation. And the poetic feeling which prevails among all Slavonic 
races renders the Russian mind very susceptible to the charm 
of song. It is not wonderful, therefore, that Russia should 
have produced many minstrels, from the times which preceded 
the Tartar invasions, when every petty prince kept bards to 
celebrate his glory, to the present day, when, amid distant swam 
and forests, rustic “rhapsodists” still sing the praises of ‘the 
ancient paladins of Kief, or improvise dirges in honour of deceased 
villagers. What is more to be wondered at, perhaps, is that 
Russia should have produced so few poets for whom even their 
own countrymen can claim the gift of original genius. But the 
conditions of life in Russia have been against the development 
of poetic talent. There may be some truth in the assertion 
which has been often made, that the Russian peasant is brought 
up in an yon cas of song. His mother, it has been pointed 
out, sings time-honoured lullabies beside his swinging cradle; the 
lads and lasses who are the companions of his youth disport them- 
selves in circling dance to the sound of choral singing; his 
marriage, so far as domestic rites are concerned, forms the theme 
of a kind of » ges! and, after he has drawn his last breath, the 
regrets of his kith and kin find utterance and relief in metrical 
lamentations, But the popular poetry of Russia belongs to the 
past. It hasno future before it. For from the peasants among 
whom it has been preserved little, if anything, in the way of 
amg composition is now to be expected. The trading classes 

ave produced a few genuine poets, such as Koltsof and 
Nikitin for instance. But very little encouragement did those 
short-lived singers meet with among their fellows. The mercan- 
tile community of Russia is very little affected by esthetic ten- 
dencies. Among the upper classes, however, a taste for poe 
fortunately became fashionable during the reign of Alexander L, 
and the habit of writing verse maintained itself in the best society 
during that of Nicholas, The great social and economical changes 
consequent upon the accession of Alexander II. to the throne were 
injurious to the manufacture of verse. The minds of men became 
serious and prosaic, and politics and philosophy usurped that place 
in their affections which poetry had formerly occupied. Nowa- 
days, in the disturbed state of the land, there is no opening in 
Russia for a poet. With the exception of satirical verses, little 
that is metrical is penned and still less printed. But halfa century 
ago it was the custom in aristocratic circles to be poetic, and the 
leading drawing-rooms of St. Petersburg were described without 
any great exaggeration as actual “ nests of singing birds.” Of 
course, the greater part of the young guardsmen, civil servants, 
diplomatists, and statesmen, who for a considerable time continued 
to carol in a highly creditable manner, were mere amateurs. Their 
devotion to the Muse was not sufficiently serious to induce them 
to make any really great efforts, and their literary productions very 
seldom rose above mediocrity. 

Only two of their number have made any distinct impression 
on the Western world, Alexander Pushkin and Michael Lermontof, 
and each of these Hyagoon | owes much of his foreign reputation 
to the fact that he wrote in prose as well as in verse. 
novelettes like Pushkin’s Captain's Daughter or Lermontof’s Hero 
of Our Times it is easy for a moderately skilful translator to 
convey a tolerably correct idea. But to do full justice to the 
poetic merits of those masters of language is a task quite beyond 
the powers of ordinary writers of verse. This truth mnst be 
borne in mind by readers of the translation now before us of 
Eugene Onéguine. Colonel Spalding’s version is very faithful to 
the original, remarkably so considering the difficulties with which 
he has had to contend in the way of metre and rhyme. Of his 
poetic faculty a few extracts will be sufficient to enable readers to 
judge for themselves. 

he composition of Eugene Onéguine extended over seven 
years. Pushkin began it in 1823, during his twenty-fourth year, 
at Kishineff in Bessarabia, whither he had been sent as a punish- 
ment for having composed and privately circulated an audacious 
Ode to Liberty. Had it not been for the interference of power- 
ful friends, he would have been exiled to Siberia, a fate which he 
not very long afterwards a second time narrowly escaped. Had 
he been in St. Petersburg at the end of the year 1825, he must 
inevitably have been involved in the insurrection which broke out 
on the accession of Nicholas to the throne, “ All my friends were 
in the plot,” he frankly told the Emperor, when asked what his 
conduct would have been had he been present on the occasion, 
“and I could not have deserted them.” It is much to the 
Emperor's credit that he was not offended by this straightforward 
reply. Rumour asserts that Pushkin was indebted for the absence 
which insured his safety to his thoroughly Russian superstition. 
He intended, it is said, to pay a visit to St. Foabon towards the 
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close of 1825, and if he had carried out his plan, he would almost 
to a certainty have been one of the victims of the abortive insur- 
rection. Fortunately for him, just as he had started on his journey, 
a hare the road in front of him. So marked a warning was 
not to be disregarded. Pushkin turned back, and gave up the 
sourney. If the story is not true, it is at all events probable. The 
canto of the poem was completed in 1831, the year of the 
t's marriage. By that time the vigorous turbulence of his youth 
calmed down, and the cynical apathy which is so apt to beset 
the Russian mind, especially when exposed to the influence of 
official employment, seemed likely to ensure him the respect of the 
authorities during a long career, when his life was suddenly 
cut short by a bullet in 1837. Like Lermontof, he fell in what 
gems to have been a quite unnecessary duel. : 
At the time when Pusbkin commenced Eugene Onéguine, which 
he described to a friend as being “something in the style of Don 
Juan,” his admiration for Byron’s genius was at its height. Count 
Vorontsoff went too far when he charged the young poet 
with being nothing more than “ le faible imitateur d’un original 
trés-peu recommandable, Lord Byron”; but there can be no doubt 
that Pushkin was in early life so ae See by the 
English poet that his originality might well be called in question. 
Ata later period he transferred his literary affections from Byron 
to Shakspeare, and entertained the idea of composing a series 
of dramatic chronicles to illustrate various periods of Russian 
history ; and he also found in the folk-tales of Russia, as related 
to him by his old nurse Arina, a fresh and copious source of in- 
spiration. But the poem by which he is best known, that which 
Colonel Spalding has now translated, owes its existence in a great 
measure to Byron, and its hero has very much the appearance of 
being, as Pushkin himself suggested, “a Muscovite in Childe 
Harold's cloak.” 
Eugene Onéguine is a young Russian who grows tired of the 
jeties and dissipations of St. Petersburg, being grievously afflicted 
br “the English spleen, the Russian khandra”—the latter term 
being a popular Russian corruption of the word “ hypochondria.” 
He retires to a country seat of which an uncle's death makes him 
= and for two days takes a pleasure in contemplating the 
uties of nature. But after the second day he finds himself as 
much bored in the country as he had been in the capital. His only 
consolation is the society of his friend Lensky, an enthusiastic 
young poet to whom he becomes sincerely attached. But one 
evening he takes it into his head to dance a great deal more than 
is necessary with Olga Larina, the round-faced and entirely 
commonplace young lady with whom Lensky is in love. A duel 
is the result, in which Lensky is killed, and Onéguine becomes 
more melancholy than ever, being constantly haunted by the image 
of the friend he has slain. Before this fatal event takes place 
Onéguine has been much exercised by receiving from Tattiana 
Larina, Olga’s exceedingly romantic sister, a letter in which she 
informs him, in the frankest manner, that she loves him. He is 
“touched with sympathy,” and finds the strange proceeding not 
wholly unwelcome. However, when he sees her, he reads her a 
most decorous lecture on her unconventional behaviour. Had he 
been of a domestic nature, he says, he would have been happy to 
marry her :— 
If in the scenes of home I might, 
F’en for an instant, find delight, 
Then, I say truly, none but thee 
I would desire my bride to be. 
But, as he is a stranger to happiness he continues, and quite un- 
worthy of her affection, she had much better think of some one 
else. For 
What can be drearier than the house 
Wherein the miserable wife 
Deplores a most unworthy spouse 
And leads a solitary life ? 
The tiresome man, her value knowing, 
Yet curses on his fate bestowing, 
Is full of frigid jealousy, 
Mute, solemn, frowning gloomily. 
Such am I. 


Tattiana ponders over the lesson, and in due course of time marries 
an elderly general. Onéguine meets her in society, and, in his 
turn, falls Qocensity in love with her, and writes to inform her 
of the fact. An interview ensues, in which she reminds him of his 
frigid behaviour when she confessed to him her maiden love, and 
says :— 
: How meekly then I heard you preach— 
To-day it is my turn to teach. 


And of this privilege she avails herself to such an extent that she 
leaves Onéguine standing “as if struck by lightning fire.” The 
last two stanzas of her speech may be quoted here as giving some 
idea of the Russian poet’s sentiments and his translator's versili- 
cation:— 

Onéguine, all this sumptuousness, 

The gilding of life’s vanities, 

In the world’s vortex my success, 

Mv splendid house and gaieties— 

What are they? Gladly would I yield 

This life in masquerade concealed, 

This glitter, riot, emptiness, 

For my wild garden and bookcase. 

Yes! for our unpretending home, 

Onéguine—the belovéd place 

Where the first time I saw your face— 

Or for the solitary tomb 

Wherein my poor old nurse doth lie 

Beneath a cross and shrubbery. 


*Twas possible then, happi 

Nay, near ; but destiny decreed— 
My lot is fixed—with thoughtlessness 
It may be that I did proceed. 

With bitter tears my mother prayed ; 
And for Tattiana, mournful Rocr'f 
Indifferent was her future fate. 


I married—now I supplicate— 
For ever your Tattiana leave. 
Your heart possesses, I know well, 
Honour and love inflexible. 

I love you—to what end deceive ? 
But I am now another’s bride— 
For ever faithful will abide. 


HISTORY OF THE EDINBURGH VOLUNTEERS.* 


Si Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers claim the honour of being the 
first Volunteer regiment in Britain to appear in arms before 
the Queen. The history of the regiment has therefore been written 
by a member of the corps, as a sort of commemoration of the 
coming of age of the Volunteer movement. In the autumn of 
1859, the year in which the Volunteer Circular was issued, the 
Queen was in Edinburgh, and thus the newly-formed Rifle 
Volunteers had an opportunity of showing themselves, which they 
seized with eagerness, They all turned out and lined the road by 
which the Queen drove from Holyrood to her private railway 
station. As the order to appear under arms on this occasion was 
the first battalion order issued, and as it is still a matter of 
self-congratulation with the members of the corps that this 
appearance to do “homage to their Sovereign” was their first 
appearance as a regiment, it might have ee thought that 
such new recruits would cut but a sorry figure, and be 
more suggestive of the awkward squad than of professional 
warriors. So far, however, was this from being the case, 
that the Queen commissioned the Lord Provost to tell them 
that she had been “ particularly struck and highly pleased with 
their appearance and fine soldierly bearing.” Nor was the satis- 
faction thus expressed confined to fair words merely, for the 
colonel was knighted, as an acknowledgment of the martial ardour 


these, it is not surprising that the Edinburgh Riflemen and their 
historian resent with scorn the attempts made by other Volunteers 
to rob them of the laurels won by this “ first appearance.” Mr. 
Stephen thus crushes such false pretensions :—“ Other corps have 
claimed the honour of being the first to appear before Her Majesty ; 
but, if so, their appearance was not officially recognized, neither 
were they under arms at the time.” The second appearance of the 
Volunteers was not altogether so satisfactory as the triumphant 
success of their first appearance might have led them to expect. 
They had been drilling diligently for six months since that first 
famous turn-out for public duty, and had in that time so much 
improved that the inspecting officer, Major Nelson, wrote thus of 
them :— 

The greatest praise is due to all ranks. The captains commanding com- 
panies must have worked with untiring zeal and energy—the drill in- 
structors done their duty ably ; but, what is of still greater importance, 
those in the ranks must have paid willing obedience to their instructors. 
The very silence on parade—one of the most essential points towards 
obtaining efticiency—convinced me that the corps was being trained under 
an admirable and correct military system, otherwise it never could have 
arrived at its present high state of discipline. Indeed, the progress already 
made is, to myself, marvellous, and I entertain no doubt whatever of the 
City of Edinburgh Kitle Volunteers ultimately arriving at a very high state 
of efficiency, 

Their efficiency was pretty soon put rather roughly to the test. 
They were set to the task usually assigned to policemen, that of 
restraining within due bounds the spirits of a well-dis 

and jubilant mob. The return of the 78th regiment of High- 
landers after their exploits at Lucknow set the whole city in a 
ferment. The population turned out en masse to welcome 
the return of their gallant countrymen. All the wynds and closes 
of the Old Town poured forth a stream of dirty and unruly urchins 
to swell the throng. The lately embodied Volunteers undertook 
to line the streets and keep in order the tumultuous rabble. Their 
efforts were not crowned with that signal success which might have 
been looked for, considering the praises that their soldierly beari 
and high state of discipline had so recently evoked from high 
quarters. The mob drew invidious distinctions between soldier- 
ing in earnest and soldiering in play, and, in their eagerness to 
heighten the triumph of the war-worn veterans, laughed to scorn 
the restrictions that the amateur warriors attempted to im 

No sooner were the Highlanders seen coming out of Waverley 
Station than the unfortunate Volunteers found themselves carried 
away by the crowd they had been eget there to control, “ to regain 
their footing, breathless, perspiring, and shorn of caps and belts, 
only at the head of the Mound, where the crowd lost a little of its 
density.” One officer got so confused by the tumult that he was 
heard shouting to his company to “ fix bayonets.” Luckily his 
men were much too sorely to pay attention to that or 
any other order. They had enough and more than enough to do 
in keeping possession of their own arms and accoutrements. 

The next event of importance in the annals of the Edinb 
Volunteers was the review in the Queen’s Park at Holyrood, in 
August 1860. They here formed two battalions, and, “ being the 


* History of the Queen's City of Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade. B 
| William Stephen. Edinburgh aud London: & Son. 1881. 


of the corps which he commanded. After such compliments as * 
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first in Scotland, had the honour of forming the right of the first 
brigade of Rifles, which was under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Davidson.” Animated by a glowing and patriotic speech 
from their colonel, who exhorted them to quit them like men, by 
poetical references to Scotland’s scenery and Scotland's history, 
and to the “glorious spectacle” in which they as the “senior 
corps of Scotland” were to occupy a “ leading place,” the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers showed themselves equal to the occasion, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of marching past the Queen on the 
| es ground in an altogether exemplary manner. They felt it, 
owever, as a mortifying slight, and possibly a survival of the an- 
cient animosity between the two halves of Britain, that the Times 
“preserved a strict silence on the subject,” though “elaborate 
leaders had been devoted to the Hyde Park display.” This same 
year an application was made to the War Office for “ permission 
to call the Edinburgh Rifle Volunteers a brigade.” Though the 
permission was refused at that time, five years later it was granted, 
and the Queen honoured the brigade by prefixing her own name to 
it, so that their honourable title now runs, “‘ The Queen’s City of 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade.” The year before this, the 
regimental band had nobly maintained the fame of the corps by 
carrying off the first prize in a competition at Glasgow, at whic 
“twenty-five different bands contested for honours.” The “ quick- 
step” of the regiment is the old English air “ Ninety-five,” the 
same as that of the Rifle Brigade, and, in addition to a brass band, 
their military ardour is quickened by performers on the bagpipes 
attached to the corps, as is fitting for Scottish Volunteers. 

The brigade sent a detachment of 1oorank and file, with 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, and buglers, to assist 
in the manceuvres on Salisbury Plain in the autumn of 1872. 
This, so says their historian, was the “hardest and most genuine 
military work undertaken by any portion of the brigade,” and 
as such he dwells upon it in some detail, and with evident 
pride. Here they were linked to companies of real riflemen, 
and had to go through all the manceuvres with them just as if 
they were professional soldiers. As we are told that “ through- 
out Europe the manceuvres were watched with careful attention 
by all the leading military authorities,” the Edinburgh detach- 
ment were no doubt justified in feeling elated at being com- 


* mended for the steadiness of their march, as they were by the 


Commander-in-Chief at the review which concluded the manceu- 
vres. This is the only attempt at active service ever made by 
the Edinburgh riflemen. It isa pity that their historian did not 
delay a little longer the publication of his book, as he might then 
have added a chapter extolling their hardihood in the endurance 
of really exceptional hardships at the review of this year. Some 
forty thousand men were exposed to a deluge of rain for two hours 
before the march past began. By that time the Queen’s Park was 
nearly knee-deep in mud, so that their powers of marching in 
good order under difficulties were put to the severest test as they 
ed their Sovereign. It almost seems as if the elements had 
en in league this year to daunt the spirit of our Volunteer 
forces in both kingdoms, The heat of the weather in England 
had been such that, before the Scottish review took place, the most 
careful preparations were made for the treatment of possible 
cases of sunstroke. But sunstrokes are rare in Scotland, even in 
the dog-days ; how much more so in the end of August! And to 
provide against the soaking rain, without which no general holiday 
in Scotland is complete, no preparations of any sort had been made. 
The Edinburgh men were better off than the strangers; for, as 
soon as the march was over, they could go home to get dried. 
But the majority of the poor fellows who came from a dis- 
tance had travelled all night, were rained upon all day, and had 
to start off, as soon as the review was over, in their soaked clothes 
on another night journey. That any of them survived such an 
ordeal speaks volumes for the hardy nature of the race. But the 
citizens were almost as callous to the inclemency of the weather 
as the Volunteers. The day was observed throughout the city 
with all the solemnity of the half-yearly sacramental fast. 
the shops were closed, the church bells rang, omnibuses and 
tramears in the principal streets were stopped, and everyone, 
old and young, turned out to witness the imposing spectacle. 
It would be difficult to find a plain better fitted for a review 
than the Queen’s Park. It lies close to the Royal Palace, 
and is overlooked on the south by the commanding heights of 
Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags, and on the other side 
by the Calton Hill. These vantage-grounds were from an 
early hour in the morning covered with spectators, crowded as 
close as swarms of bees, The voluntary sightseers were, how- 
ever, better off than the voluntary soldiers, for many of them had 
plaids and great-coats, and here and there it was possible to hold 
up an umbrella, whereas only one regiment of the Volunteers was 
provided with waterproof capes. The plashing rain damped in 
great measure the brilliancy of the evening fireworks and illu- 
minations which were to celebrate the great demonstration, but 
not the spirits of the inhabitants. They, with the genuine Scotch 
pride in anything national, actually congratulated each other on 
the cool freshness of the weather, agreeing that it was far more 
healthy than the English heat. 

The annals of any British Volunteer corps, even if it rejoices in 
the title of the “ Queen’s City of Edinburgh,” must perforce be, as 
the poet describes the annals of the poor, * few and simple.” One 
cannot but admire the ingenuity and industry of any one who, 
like Mr. Stephen, has succeeded in amplifying them into a book. 
Although, doubtless, of deep and absorbing interest to the members 
of the brigade, it is hardly likely to be found amusing reading by 


the public at large ; indeed, the only parts of it that can expect to 
claim the attention of the general reader are the introductory 
chapters concerning the several calls to arms that have stirred the 
spirit of the Edinburgh folk before the present “ Volunteer 
movement.” The first of these here touched upon was when 
the strength of the feudal force had fallen on the fatal 
field of Flodden. The Provost was among the slain. There 
was pestilence in the city, and the municipal authority wag 
entrusted to a provisional Committee hastily appointed, called the 
Presidents, and they issued a proclamation which has been cited as 
one of the most striking illustrations of patriotic resolution, calling 
on all the citizens to take up arms for the “ keiping and defenss of 
the toun.” At the same time, the women were forbidden, under 
pain of banishment, from going clamouring and crying about the 
streets, and were bidden to go to the churches and pray for the 
king and the army when they were not about their proper work, 
A town guard of citizens was called into being, by authority of 
the King, in 1682. This town guard did good service in defendi 
Holyrood Chapel from the fury of a Protestant mob half a dozen 
years later. In the troubles of the “Fifteen” and the “ — 
five” the Volunteering spirit was stirred up in Pdinburgh; but the 
Volunteers somehow never came to blows with the rebels, even 
when, at the latter date, these entered the capita). While Buonaparte 
kept all Europe in awe, and Britain was in daily dread of a 
French invasion, soldiering was, as every one who has read the 
Antiquary knows, very much in fashion in Edinburgh, as else- 
where. Beacon fires were ready to spread the alarm from hill to 
hill, as in the days of the Armada. One of these fires was acci- 
dentally lighted, and all the forces in the middle part of Scotland 
were mustered at Dalkeith, and had to lie all night under arms, 
This alarm brought Walter Scott a ride of a hundred miles, which 
he accomplished in twenty-four hours—quite a feat in those days 
—to join his regiment. In the “ Radical time” of 1819-20 the 
Edinburgh Volunteers were employed, in the absence of the regu- 
lars, to garrison the Castle. This was the last public appearance 
of the old Edinburgh Volunteers, who were known as the “Old 
Blues.” Their present representatives, the heroes of Mr. Stephen's 
volume, have now been embodied more than twenty-one years, and 
the increase in their numbers during that time, and the mainten- 
ance of their martial ardour under the most peaceful circumstances, 
seem to promise a more enduring existence than that of any corps 
of Edinburgh Volunteers which has preceded them. 


IN SPITE OF FATE.* 


‘ \ JE should be sorry to think so ill of the human race as to 

believe that there is any man, any woman, or any child, 
who would, of his own free will, read through this story from the 
first page to the last. It is not, we are convinced, a book that can 
be read, at least by a single reader. Whatarelay of readers might 
do we will not venture to decide. Let no one be so rash, so con- 
fident of his powers of endurance, as to make the attempt single- 
handed. He must, unless his strength or his folly be superhuman, 
fail before he has gone half-way through the first volume. Even 
a big family—a big family, moreover, of grown-up daughters— 
with the help of a curate or two thrown in, could scarcely manage 
to get all the chapters read among them, though they were to 
divide the task into portions suited to the strength of each. It is 
not only that the book is hopelessly dull, without a single character, 
a single incident, or even a single line, to rouse for one moment our 
interest. It is worse, far worse, than dull; it is ridiculously pre- 
tentious. Mere stupidity we can bear with, and even pity; but 
stupidity, when it takes to strut in tinsel and to delight in bombast, 
when it airs itself with a constant smirk of self-satisfaction—above 
all, when it insists on wearying us almost to death—shall obtain as 
little mercy as it deserves. What with the Land Leaguers, with 
their endless flow of froth ; the Fair Traders, and their folly ; and 
the lady novelists, life is becoming a burden. Turn wheresoever 
we may, we are met on all sides by a flood of nonsense. If, how- 
ever, as seems too likely, we are to be overwhelmed by it in the 
end, it will be some little comfort to sink laughing ; and so, though 
our efforts seem all in vain, we shall still keep up a stout heart and 
have, we trust, a few more flings at folly. 

The very titles of the chapters of the novel before us gave 
us a fair warning of what we had to expect. As we read the 
table of contents of the first volume, the following we found set out 
as the bill of fare :—‘ Clotho holds her distaff. Lachesis weaves 
the web. The meshes threaten toentangle. The weaving of the 
woof. The glimpse of the ghost. Commonsense [so written as 
one word] ignores the Fates. The web becomes visible. Atropos 
cuts her first thrum. Cavendish Square at last.” With Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, their distaffs, webs, woofs, and thrums, the 
glimpse of a ghost is not out of keeping; but how, the reader may 
well ask, does Cavendish Square get into such strange company? 
The explanation is supplied in a very few pages, First, however, 
we have given us a second heading to the opening chapter. 
“Clotho holds her distaff ” does well enough in a table of 
contents where brevity is needful, but, like Lord Burghley’s 
nod, unless it is interpreted, its full meaning is not likely to 
be seen. Accordingly, the author comes to our uid and writes :— 
“Chapter I. wherein Clotho holds her distatf, and the shadow 
of temptation looms in the Gilt Hall.” By the gilt hall the 


* In Spite of Fate. A Novel. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1881. 
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one link is furnished. by which the Three Fates are joined to 


Cavendish Square. For this hall was a room in the house 
of an Earl, whose only son was engaged to a young lady who 
lived in Cavendish Square. Of course the young people never 
marry; for, in that case, what would have been the use 
of Glotho, Lachesis, and Awcpest She gets crushed as flat 
asa pancake—or nearly so, we believe—by the figure-head of a 
ship, which fell upon her; and he died an earl and a bachelor. 
How a young lady—a Cavendish Square heroise, too—should 
meet so strange a fate might well puzzle the reader, The ex- 
planation, nevertheless, is simple enough. Her father was an old 
‘Admiral, who was given to drink. On the walls of his study he 
had had the figure-head fastened up. Shehad tried to teach him a 
little abstinence, and. had at one time greatly cut down.his allow- 
ance of whisky. But he had fallen back into his old courses, and 
was once more what is known in teetotal circles as a frightful 
example. She, one night, when Orion’s belt was shining over- 
head—where, by the way, it never does shine in these latitudes— 
was struck by an afterthought that she would go and see whether 
her father’s light was burning. In order, apparently, to do this 
with greater effect, she first unpinned her long luxuriant hair. 
The light, she saw, was burning, but there was no sound. The 
natural inference would have been, we should have thought, that 
the old gentleman had fallen to sleep over his cups; but then, no 
doubt, he ought to have been heard snoring. It was perhaps for 
want of this sign of life that her heart at once beat quickly with 
wild foreboding. ‘‘ What if Jucocke ” (the leading villain) “ had 
come at last to murder him? , . . What if a Divine instinct, 
urging her to his rescue, had been speaking in the morbid rest- 
lessness which would not let her sleep.” However, when she did 
at length open the door, the sight that met her view was 
very much what she might have expected. “She saw her father 
seated in his leathern-chair, holding a glass mid-air, arrested in its 

to his lips. Odours of hot whisky and cut lemon told the 
rest, ‘She rubbed her eyes, and gave a low cry of sudden pain.” 
No wonder that the old Admiral lost his temper. To have his 
glass of toddy thus arrested on the way to his lips by the sudden 
appearance of a daughter with her long luxuriant hair unpinned 
and hanging down her back, rubbing her eyes, and uttering a cry 
of pain, was more even than a civilian could be expected to bear 
with patience. In the case of an old tar, it surely almost justified 
the swearing which followed in his roughest voice. But with 
swearing he should have been satisfied. He went further, and 
took to stamping. “ Down came the figure-head of his ship, and so 
its huge sphinx-like face crushed the forehead of Anne Thorne, his 
daughter.” It is, perhaps, some little comfort to know that after 
that night he gave up altogether hot whisky with or without cut 
lemons, that he lived and died very penitently, and founded an 
orphanage. 

Our desire to connect Cavendish Square with the Thre Fates 
has led us far away from the opening scene. We must retrace our 
ae to the gilt hall of the Earl’s baronial mansion. Everything, 
both inside this place and outside, was very stately. Even the 
village in which it stood was far from “iconoclastic railway com- 
panies with their Gothic furor.” It is, by the way, not a little 
tefreshing to find this term used in its good old sense. We come 
across it a second time in the course of a few pages, where we 
tead that “Farmer Tresham was about as much cut out 
for a farmer as a Goth for a Prime Minister, and did as well in the 
capacity.” The meaning of this latter sentence is not, to be sure, 
very clear; but, for the sake of Mrs. Malaprop and her Goths, we 
gladly over its indistinctness, The rustics in this village 
still pulled their forelock when they met their superiors, This 
habit leads the author into a digression on reverence, and takes 
back to the days the Conservative Johnson bowed 

mp-posts.” e hope that the lamp-posts were equally rever- 
ential and returned the compliment. that 
Boswell does not throw any light, we undertake to say, on the 
question—Johnson certainly would have been astonished enough 
to learn that he, or any one else, was a Conservative. We shall 
soon expect to read that the Conservative Lord Mayor Walworth 
killed the Radical Wat Tyler. It is, however, impossible to make 
our novelists, and some of our essay writers, we might add, observe 
the proper terms whenever they venture to touch on matters of 
history. To return, however, to the earl’s village. It had a rector 
not unworthy of it, who was the very opposite, we read, of “ the 
popular Jonah’s gourds.” One of this good man’s sons disputes 
a young lord the position of first hero, He is thus de- 
scribed :— ; 


His youngest son, Edward, like an impudent wild rose on a grafted 
ly developed Radical propensities. It was an enigma 
to the father, though the sequel was plain enough. 

A five years’ residence at the University of Cambridge will broaden and 
deepen the quality of expansion in a man sometimes to an unhealthy ex- 
on and revolutionize the whole current of his thoughts to a marvellous 

ree. 

rue, Edward might have grown narrower and narrower in a strait 
coterie, but his nature was too warmly social to be exclusive ; his angles 
were rubbed down by contact with minds of wider growth, ere they de- 
veloped into prejudices ; and so it came to pas3 that he looked at things, in 
general, from a different standpoint to his father’s. 

But Cambridge alone had not worked this change, there was a deep 

armer am a daughter, Edward’s quondam playfellow. Tha’ 
daughter was beautiful. = : 


It is searcely worth while to pause to examine the author's lan- 
guage, or we might ask how the quality of expansion is broadened 


and deepened, and how angles develop into prejudices. Let us 
leave words on one side, and give our whole attention to the 
lovers. The lady was indeed beautiful, for she had “the aristo- 
cratic chiselled features of an Athenian and the dark luscious eyes 
of a Provencia].” When she entered the reception-room at the 
ball that was given in honour of the young lord’s coming of age, 
* she sailed into it like a second Cleopatra.” It was indeed a 
night of triumph for her, when she, a mere farmer’s daughter 
drove up to the baronial mansion, its gateway with its blazoned 
coat-of-arms was gained, and livery servants proclaimed with 
stentorian lungs, “ Mr. Tresham’s carriage stops the way.” “The 
strain,” we read, “was caught by others and yet others within, 
till the familiar name sounded strange, and Cordelia doubted her 
own identity.” It seems a strange fashion of introduction to have 
it bawled out from servant to servant as each guest arrives that 
his or her carriage stops the way. We are scarcely surprised to find 
that Cordelia began to think that she had fallen into some en- 
chanted palace and to dream of one day being a countess herself. 
So rapid and triumphant was her pro that the young lord, 
“ the cynosure of the evening,” forgot the young lady to whom he 
was engaged, and paid all his attentions to Cordelia alone. The 
countess took alarm, but “ feeling unequal to the task of reproving 
him, sent to the billiard-room for his father. The result was that 
Lord Arthur, in the midst of his fourth dance with the young 
plebeian, was brought to a sudden standstill by the apparition of a 
tal] tackey, with an immediate summons to his father’s presence.” 
Theold gentleman told the young man that he had himself once been 
in love with a governess—a dark-eyed spirituelle beauty. ‘ Our 
story,” he went on to say, “ is too sad; I cannot tell it now; some 
day I must. Suffice it to say she died, and I—and I—married 
your mother.” The young lord is thereupon so much touched 
that he promises to crush in the bud his affection for the girl who 
in her features recalled Athens, in her eyes Provence, in her sail- 
ing into a room the famous Egyptian Queen, and in her birth one 
of the commons of Rome. The anxious father was scarcely 
satisfied, “‘He ignores the thought of matrimony,’ the Earl 
said, communing sadly with the lanterns.” Lord Arthur hastens 
to take leave of Cordelia, and kisses her hand. “‘* How dare you 
kiss my hand, Lord Wilton,’ she said; ‘I am a plebeian; but I 
am proud.’” Meanwhile, her old lover, Edward Fenton, did not 
tamely submit to the slight cast upon him, and boldly accosted 
the young lady to whom Lord Arthur was engaged. “‘ Would 
it be asking too much for you to reward a plebeian with a 
dance ? ’ he said on the spur of the moment, without premeditation.” 
Even had she wished it, she could scarcely have refused on the 
ground of respectability, remembering, as she must, how much 
her own father was given to hot whisky and cut lemons. 

Endless complications follow the indiscretion of these young 
people in thus confounding plebeians and patricians. How- 
ever, in the end plebeian marries plebeian, and the thoughtless 
patrician, as we have shown, is punished for his neglect of social 
distinctions by living the life of a penitent bachelor. Perhaps, after 
all, he was better off than his unhappy father, for if the old Earl 
had lost his dark-eyed spirituelle beauty of a plebeian, yet never 
had his heir with a suppressed groan to own to a son of his that 
“she died, and I—and manne your mother.” From that fate 
he had been saved by the huge sphinx-like face of the figure-head 
which had crushed the future countess flat. 


FOARD’S MERCHANT SHIPPING.* 


R. FOARD’S book may be looked upon asa marvel of in- 
dustry. So many good books already existed on the subject 
of merchant shipping that to justify the appearance of a new 
one it must needs he an exceptionally deserving work. Mr. 
Foard seems to have felt this, and to have spared no trouble or 
time in order to rise to the occasion. And in the result he has 
produced a book worthy to stand by any of its precursors which 
deal with the same matter, by virtue of its completeness of treat- 
ment, its fulness of detail and reference. The enormous number 
of cases referred to might indeed seem to some persons unnecessary 
and calculated to encumber the book and confuse the reader; but 
it must be remembered that merchant shipping law, except for the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, is built up mainly of cases and decisions 
affording authoritative interpretation of the terms usually em- 
ployed in shipping contracts and determining the rights incidental 
thereto. Moreover, Mr. Foard has not attempted to embody any 
number of these decisions in his text; he given the effect 
thereof in the body of the work and relegated the references, with 
occasional short explanatory statements, to a body uf foot-notes 
which sometimes usurps well-nigh the whole of a page. Thus the 
casual reader can study the text alone, while the lawyer who goes 
to the book for aid in writing an opinion can obtain a clue to all 
the settled.cases on any given point. 

As though expressly to complicate matters, a ship occupies by 
virtue of statute and customary law a curiously anomalous le 
position, It is not a mere personal chattel, and it is obviously 
neither land nor an incorporeal right. It has been much doubted 
whether a ship comes under the head of “ goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise.” Much of the difficulty which might otherwise arise 
out of this state of affairs is, however, obviated by the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts relating to the ownership and 


* A Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping and Freights. By James 
T. Foard, Barrister-at-Law. London: Waterlow & Sons (Limited). 
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transfer of British ships, conformity to which is necessary in order 
to secure the benefits of limitation of liability, and so forth. 
With all these points Mr. Foard deals fairly enough, albeit he 
shows a tendency to run into statements of the general law which 
would be as applicable to a ton of coals or a horse as to a ship. 
This is perhaps unavoidable, but we can see no particular reason 
for interpolating a chapter on General Average between one on 
the ownership and another on the bargain and sale of ships. It is 
the more pity that this chapter on General Average occurs in such 
an unexpected place, inasmuch as it is unquestionably one of the 
best in the book, Not only are the principles on which the doc- 
trine of general average proceeds accurately and clearly laid down, 
but, what is perhaps more valuable, Mr. Foard supplies a carefully 
tabulated’ synopsis of losses which by law or custom have 
been included in, or excluded from, the category of general 
average, availing himself freely of the American cases, which have 
always been accorded considerable weight in our courts. Among 
the methods by which ships can be acquired enumerated by Mr. 
Foard we are surprised to find included at p. 155 “capture by a 
merchant vessel bearing letters of marque and reprisal,” with 
imaginary instances of English vessels acting by virtue of such 
letters. Mr. Foard appears to have totally forgotten the Treaty 
of Paris, to which England was a party. The omission is the 
more remarkable as only two pages later Mr. Foard refers te this 
very Treaty of Paris on the rule of “ Free ships, free goods.” 

Apart from absolute ownership, vessels may be the subject of 
other legal rights, such as that conferred by mortgages or bottomry 
bonds. The position of a mortgagee of a ship, like that of a 
mortgagee of land, may be looked at in two lights, the legal and 
the equitable. Ile is the legal owner of the ship, but does not 
possess all the rights, and is not subject to all the liabilities, of an 
ordinary absolute owner. He is not in virtue of his position 
liable for necessaries supplied to the ship; nor is he, unless he has 
actually or constructively taken possession of the ship, entitled to 
freight earned by her. This last point was only very recently 
settled by the House of Lords in a case of Keith v. Burrows, duly 
referred to by Mr. Foard. 

The position of the master or captain with regard to the ship 
he commands and the cargo on board of her receives due attention 
from Mr. Foard. It is obvious that, apart from his ordinary 
duties in navigating the ship and maintaining order among the 
passengers and crew, the master may occasionally find himself in 
exceptional circumstances requiring the exercise of a larger 
authority than that expressly confided to him. For instance, the 
vessel may be stranded or damaged far from her home port, and 
it may become imperative to raise money in order to procure 
assistance or repair damages. The occurrence of such emergencies 
constitutes the master the special agent of the owners, with 
almost unlimited powers. He is bound, if possible, to communi- 
cate with his owners and to get their instructions; but when such 
communication is impracticable, he may of his own authority 
pawn or pledge the ship and freight, or hypothecate her by means 
of a bottomry bond. It has been held that in hopeless cases, 
where there is no prospect of ever getting the ship home, he may 
even sell her outright, and that such a sale confers a good title on 
the purchaser, 

With regard to the cargo, the master’s rights are somewhat 
similar, though naturally, as the shippers have had no voice in 
his appointment, a still stronger case of necessity must be shown 
in order to constitute him their agent, and it must be proved that 
communication with them was absolutely impossible before any 
unauthorized dealing with the cargo on the part of the master can 
be justified. Where, however, these conditions exist, the master 
may, after exhausting the resources of ship and freight, hypothe- 
cate or even sell portions of the cargo in the interest of all parties 
concerned, 

The other duties of “The Master as Agent,” such as employin 
pe, assisting vessels in distress, and so on, are also fully treat 

y Mr. Foard in the chapter bearing the above heading. The 
author adopts a very convenient form when dealing with char- 
terparties. In addition to a general discussion of the subject, for 
the purpose of analysis he splits up the ordinary form of charter- 
party into its component clauses, reprinting each at the head 
of the page until it is finally disposed of. Of course charter- 
parties, being merely contracts between the shipper and shipowner, 
are subject to any amount of variation in terms; but custom has 
introduced common forms until a measure of uniformity practically 
exists, and Mr. Foard’s disquisitions thus acquire considerable 

eneral value. One or two of his statements of the law appear, 

owever, to require some reconsideration, as where at p. 371 he 
denies the right of a maritime carrier to contract himself out 
of all liability, unless an alternative higher rate be paid for 
carriage; and where he implies, at p. 377, that a claim by a 
consignor within a certain time specified by the charter party is 
not necessarily a condition precedent to his recovering for a loss. 
Unquestionably some doubt exists on these and similar points ; 
and Mr. Foard’s suggestion of an International Commission to 
consider and, if possible, reconcile the various views entertained in 
ditferent countries on the subject of the liabilities of maritime 
carriers, seems worthy of consideration. 

Bills of lading receive similar analytical treatment at Mr. 
Foard’s hands, and he has in this part of the book been far more 
skilful in avoiding the introduction of general principles of 
law, and at the same time making perfectly clear the legal basis 
on which the bill of lading cases which he embodies proceed. 
Bills of lading, as being the instruments on which shipowners 


mainly rely for the limitation of their liabilities in respect of the 
goods carried in their vessels, generally incorporate an inordinate 
number of restrictive clauses, and the way in which Mr. Foard 
has gone into these in all their intricacies entitles him to very 
high praise. As a specimen of careful work, we would select hig 
treatment of the clauses relating to pro ratd freight where the 
voyage is brought to a premature conclusion, and the duty of 
the master to tranship goods on to another’ vessel in order to 
forward them to their destination. These two points have been 
the subject of an immense mass of legal discussion and decision ; 
and it must have cost Mr. Foard great labour to reduce the sub. 
stance of such discussions and decisions within the limits of the 
pages he has assigned to them. 
he last chapter in the book is devoted to the question of 
stoppage in transitu—the right of an unpaid vendor to stop goods 
in course of carriage by sea on becoming aware of the insolvency 
of the consignees. tt was long a vexed question whether the 
exercise of this right operated as a rescission of the contract of sale 
or merely revested in the vendor a possessory right to retain the 
sew until payment of the stipulated price. Mr. Foard pronounces 
efinitely in favour of the latter view, and, though we are not 
prepared to contradict his statement of the law, we cannot hel 
thinking that the point is one on which more remains to be said. 
We regret to have to notice that Mr. Foard’s book is frequently 
marred by little inaccuracies of composition and grammar for 
which probably he is only partially responsible; words have crept 
> or zee re out or the wrong ‘oo 3 used in many places, and 
though the sense is generally pretty plain, an appearance of 
slovenliness is given to the work which tie a bad effort. 


LYELL’S FANCY PIGEONS.* 


! e~ venerable antiquity of the literature of the pigeon fancy is 
beyond all question. The Jews had their domesticated 
pigeons, although not certainly choice fancy pigeons; but among 
the Romans, both Columella and Pliny attest the extent to 
which the rage for this speculative fashion was carried among 
their contemporaries, and it would seem, from the most cursory 
survey of the History of Fancy Pigeons, that a riv: in this 
particular study of a special branch of ornithology has cha- 
racterized European and English societies for the promotion of 
the most perfect breeds, and brought fancy pigeons to that 
pass that the puzzle must be the limit of the survival of the 
fittest. Mr. Lyell, in his first chapter, on the “Origin of Fancy 
Pigeons,” traces the common original to the British blue rock pigeon, 
a denizen of our seacoast rocks and caves, between which and a 
common blue flying tumbler the difference isslight. Their colour 
is identical, their size nearly so. The head and beak of the tumbler 
differ from the rock pigeon, and the pinions of the latter are longer 
and stronger, as would be the case from their mode of life. Sub 
varieties of the blue rock are found in Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Mr. Lyell marshals carefully the arguments for this common 
origin which have been so ably summarized by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
and, amongst others, uses the argument that in domestication 
man’s guiding hand fixes on certain variations on account of 
their originality. By pairing any curious specimen of a breed 
with one of a common type, the young may not prove uneommon, 
but they, paired with the progeny of their own uncommon parent 
stock, are then apt to reproduce the desired peculiarity. “In 
this way,” continues Mr. Lyell “T believe every fancy pigeon, 
however now removed from the blue rock, has been produced ; 
and, judging from the analogy of canary-breeding quoted in p. 5, 
it does not seem to take very long for nature, guid 

the reason of man, to produce the greatest differences in form. 
To a chapter full of instances of curious sports and strange 
types of pigeons cropping up in divers places and cases, Mr. Lyell 
adds as a conclusion the suggestion that, @ propos of the further 
search for new and distinct forms, they are to be looked for in 
Central Asia, or the interior of China, or of Northern Africa, “If 
any one,” he adds, “ with pigeon on the brain, time, money, and 
daring, would penetrate to Timbuctoo, he might there find some- 
thing worth bringing home with him.” 

There can be but slight ditference of opinion about the accommo- 
dation required for domestic and choice fancy pigeons, No one who 
has considered the origin of the “ blue rock,” its innate love of salt 
and gravel, as evinced on the gravel paths of lawns much fre- 
quented by the birds in the present season, where the weed peculiar 
to the gravel is part of the attraction, can doubt that the average 
pigeon is hardy under conditions of proper aspect, light, and venti- 
ation, though it is worthy, in view of its choiceness, of better 
housing than the usual resource of wall-boxes, or of the exploded 
pigeon-houses sometimes called pole-houses; it being a sine qué 
non with the former that they should not face north or east, and 
should be made of larch or fir, well jointed, so as to keep out wind, 
except at entrance or egress. For pigeon-keeping for table 
purposes @ rough cote will be enough, and into it, duly pro- 
tected, fenced, and provisioned for a few days, the best plan is to 
scary young pigeons ready to fly, but not yet having tasted 
iberty ; by which simple means a good number of young will be 
produced every season. If, however, the aspiration is to pure 


* Fancy Pigeons: containing full Directions 
Management’; with Descriptions of every known 
Sormation of Interest or Use to Ligeon Fanciers, 


C. Lyell. 
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ing, itis a case for going beyond wall-lofts, and fitting up 
which will be the better for open air, except perhaps with choice 
uters, carriers, short-faced tumblers, jacobins, and fantails. 
yen then the owner must risk @ little with an eye to his place 
and his birds; and, under reasonable precaution, a small open-air 
flight will aid the birds in health. Mr. Lyell, in c. 3, assists 
his readers with a plan of a tolerably complete pigeonry. The 
nesting-boxes of this domicile are lucidly described and figured ; 
and the whole process for each pair of nests, in reference to the 
compartments, to the nest-pans, the hop rs, and the requisite 
scrapers and shovels, promotive of vital cleanliness, is easily un- 
derstood, though hard to describe succinctly. Mr. Lyell distinctly 
bans for the better sort of fancy pigeon what may be called 
the clothes-peg arrangement on the walls of a pigeon-house for 
hing. 
Meno other most instructive chapters are those on Selection 
of Stock, on Feeding and Breeding, and on Diseases, As a 
rule, pigeons of pronounced markings—t.e. baldheads, turbits, 
nuns—look best on the wing. Pouters of second quality, half- 
bred pouters, and carriers are also recommended as capital 
flyers and gyrasts. Indeed, the pigeons that become most fami- 
liar with their owners are pouters and fantails. And this is 
well ordered, for the former should be very tame for exhibi- 
tion, as otherwise they lose beauty and success in competition, 
whereas the carriers look best wild and alarmed. Ruuts belie 
the quiet look they carry in the loft, and carriers also are very 
vicious, as were also trumpeters before the so-called Russian 
importation, and owls, Oriental frilled varieties, and turbits in a 
less degree. For pigeons of striking and varied plumage we are 
directed to archangels, almond tumblers, German toys; for con- 
trasts of colour to nuns, magpies, swallows, &c.; while pouters, 
carriers, short-faces, barbs, jacobins, fantails, owls, &c., represent 
high-class pigeons of more difficult production, and so more highly 
ize1. Beside the breeds of strictly fancy pigeons may be 
reckonea ioe homing or racing pigeons, which constitute a distinct 
fancy branch, for which formerly the dragoon, long-beard, and 
skinnum were used in England, but most use is now made of the 
Antwerp carrier. A propos of feeding, one or two principles should 
be adopted about the grain on which fancy pigeons are fed. It 
should not be too new or too old, but kept free from damp, and 
changed from one bin to another often, or shaken to destroy moths 
and insects if kept in sacks. Peas are a staple food for fancy 
pigeons, and Mr. Lyell has excellent experiences of white peas im- 
rted from the Continent, which he has found first-rate in pouter- 
ding, with Indian corn mixed. Wheat is used freely in 
summer; barley isa good and cheap food for fancy pigeons; Indian 
corn or maize is the cheapest of grain for nutritious qualities. 
Mr. Lyell’s experience adds a pigeon grain grown in Bengal, called 
“mollah,” which costs there 3s. to 48. per maund of 82 lbs., is first- 
rate food, and might be most profitably imported into England. 
Except in winter, lettuce and such green stuff may be cage | used 
by pigeons in confinement. Bathing water should be allowed 
twice a week. Our author sums up “ the elements of success 
in breeding” in well-bred stock birds, properly supplied with 
good food and clean water, paired with a due eye to their own 
aud their ancestral form, furnished with proper breeding accom- 
modation, and not overcrowded, but kept clean, and tended with 
every reasonable care by a lover of them. ani 
Time might be spent to advantage in tracing in Chap. VI. 
the variations of the colours of a pigeons on the original blue 
rock and its Asiatic congener ; the blue chequers, the red tints or 
mealies, which are the most crude and original colours in tame 
pigeons, and so are the basis of all others. The silver is an 
offshoot of the blue, the body tint assuming here a dun, the neck 
and wing bars a deeper hue of the same colour. Similar 
markings, according to distinct rules, follow tlre oe of 
set colours, a notable barred colour being the powdered blue 
found in the Mahomet, But to dabble in these matters is of 
no profit to mere amateurs. The road to practical knowledge 
is a gradual acquaintance with breeding under the guidance of 
such an intelligent manual as that of Mr. Tegetmeier, which 
may aptly be supplemented by Mr. Lyell. Mr. Lyell begins 
his description of every known variety at p. 68 with the 
Nun Pigeon, and runs over a most voluminous list, con- 
cluded at p. 323. The Nun, from its striking contrast of colours, 
stands high among those toy pigeons which are considered 
the best for incipient breeders to experiment with; it is a pearl-eyed 
bird with a tumbler's head and beak. In the black variety, which is 
the favourite among black, blue, dun, red, yellow-headed, this eye 
has a narrow blackish cere. The Nun is valued for the number of 
its coloured flight feathers, which, to be perfect, should be 
ten on each side; for its bib, the head colour extending 
beyond the throat; and the shell (wrongly termed hood), at 
the back of the head. This trim-built bird is a good breeder, 
and its French and German names dub it “ Pigeon Coquille 
Ilollandaise,” from its shell crown, and “ Das Nénnchen,” from 
its appearance. On account of the less contrast in colour, 
ted and yellow headed Nuns are less prized than blacks ; 
but Mr. Lyell holds that, could red and yellow Nuns be produced 
48 lustrous in colour as the hues some og display, they 
would be more marvellous than blacks. The Helmet, which 
comes next in review, is a kindred German tumbler, of the size, 
head, beak, and body of the ordinary flying tumbler; and 
Moore describes it as “ gravel-eyed.” Other toys very suitable 
for amateur beginners are turbits, swallows, and magpies, the 


last a popular variety, very small, with 1 eyes, and bred chiefl 
flights, thighs, and underbreast, white; and all else of the marking 
colour divided by sharp lines across breast and shoulders from the 
white. A remarkable fancy pigeon, most probably named Arch- 
— from its vivid metallic lustre on Mack and wing-feathers 
(Neumeister takes its German name, “Gimpel” = bullfinch, as 
allusive to its colouring), is a native of the Tyrol and South Ger- 
many, but is not at all connected with the town so named. Mr. 
Lyell traces this breed originally to Turkey, and connects them 
with the famous pigeon-flyers of Modena described in pp. 78-79; 
and, from finding two pairs of them with a fancier in the North- 
West of India, he was inclined to believe them an Asiatic pro- 
duction, either Persian or Indian. In style, size, and formation 
like the common field-pigeon, the Archangel is characterized by 
its bronzed, burnished, metallic lustre. In style of head this 
pigeon should be peak-headed, the feathers at the back of it draw- 
ing to a finely-pointed crest, the higher-reaching the better. The 
back, ramp, and wings show tints of marked metallic burnish, 
which are described, when the bird is in motion, “as sparkling 
like coloured jewels of price.” Among others which may illus- 
trate Mr. Lyell's research and extensive knowledge, may be noticed, 
. 81, the “ Ice Pigeon,” so named by German fanciers from its 
autiful lavender-blue colour. Its simplesttype is clear, light 
blue, without wing bars, but with dark flights and tail bar. It 
is of the size of the common field pigeon, but more thick-set 
and broader chested. This bird is of infinite variety; but, 
though a pair are pictured to face p. 174 in the pages of Mr. 
Tegetmeier, we fail to find them described in his volume. Still 
rarer may be accounted the Fire Pigeon (Die Feuertaube), a 
igeon which Mr. Lyell owns to having never seen. He quotes 
Veumeister’s as reminding him of “a strong tumbler, of the size 
of a medium field pigeon—head unhooded, feet smooth, colour of 
the whole plumage black, with an extremely bright, copper-red 
sheen.” This metallic lustre is with the Fire Pigeon more intense 
than with any other, not only on the neck, but over the whole 
body, flights and tailexcepted. The author of this volume dilates 
upon the lustre of the rare Fire Pigeon as a sight for a fancier to 
envy, and does his utmost to stimulate the emulation of those 
who have facilities of acquiring and breeding with such German 
toys as these or the Nuremberg swallows. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


—— supply of new American books at this season is always 
scanty, and is on this occasion even scantier than usual. Tho 
most important of the works (1) sent to us is one of extreme value, 
but of very limited public or popular interest; a work for which 
there will be no demand, except from a few great public libraries 
in this country, but one whose compilation must have cost enor- 
mous labour and most elaborate care, and which gives proof in every 
page of unwearied research in the collection of materials, and most 
thoughtful and painstaking labour in their arrangement. It is, or 
aims at being, a complete list of all works published in the United 
States, and accessible to general readers up to July 1, 1876. Local 
directories, periodicals, sheet music, unbound maps, and cheap 
pamphlets are necessarily omitted. But reprints, importations, 
Transactions of learned Societies, works issued by the national 
Government, and the law reports of the different State Courts, 
have been, as far as possible, included. An appendix contains a 
list of new books and new editions issued since July 1876 by the 
rincipal houses, which, as regards those works for which there is 
ikely to be search or demand among those who use the Catalogue, 
practically brings it down'to date. It extends to five large 
quarto volumes, though this is a matter of arrangement and binding, 
the work being issued in sheets. The most striking peculiarity in 
the arrangement of the lists is the employment of two distinct 
alphabetical orders—one containing the names of authors and 
titles, the other rearranging the works as far as possible under 
their subjects. It will of course be the imperative duty 
of all great public libraries wherein American books are 
to be found, to procure a copy of this Catalogue for the 
benefit of their readers. In the British Museum, and the local 
institutions of high pretension and general use now growing up 
in most of our great cities, students will be able to refer to its 
ges and to learn from them what works of importance have 
n published in America upon the subjects in which they are 
interested, and where they are most probably to be procured. It 
is to be borne in mind that, even as regards merely English lite- 
rature, no inconsiderable part of the most valuable works in many 
departments of study are of American origin, and also that on 
scientific, political, social, and practical topics an immense amount 
of information hardly accessible in any other form is contained in 
the publications of the Federal and State Governments and in the 
Transactions of American scientific Societies. A Catalogue 
which enables the student with more or less of pains and research 
to discover what books of these classes have been published in the 
United States, and to form some general idea of their contents, 
was absolutely necessary to the completeness of our knowledge of 
any branch of English learning; and Mr. Leypoldt and his 


(1) The American Catalogue, under the direction of F. Leypoldt. Author 
and Title Entries of Books in Print and for Sale (including ints and 
Importations). July 1, 1876. Compiled by Lynds E. Jones, New York: 
Armstrong & Son. 1880. 
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coadjutors deserve all credit and no small amount of public 
gratitude for the service they have rendered. 

Another volume of the invaluable, but excessively elaborate and 
lengthy, Report of the United States Geological Survey (2) has 
just reached us. It deals exclusively with the geography and 
geology of the Black Hills in Dakota, whose minerals have 
rendered the territory here described the scene of unscrupulous 
encroachment by adventurous miners and settlers upon the Indian 
reserves, and provoked no small resentment on the part of the 
waning native tribes, once more driven out of the homes secured 
to them in nominal perpetuity by the greed of the white in- 
truders. The information given is scientific rather bey ractical, 
covering more than 500 quarto pages in large type, and illustrated 
by numerous admirably executed plates pei the fossils of 
the region, a great number of which are common to extensive 
strata in Europe and America. These, however, are almost ex- 
clusively shells and other relics of the lower types of animal life, 
belonging exclusively to the strata which the writer calls Primor- 
dial, Jurassic, and Cretaceous. 

The only other work of much pretension or value upon our list 
for the month bears the somewhat po um a title of Primitive 
Industry (3). Dr. Abbott deals exclusively with the relics, 
Neolithic and Palwolithic, of the races which, before the 
European discovery of America, inhabited the Northern Atlantic 
seaboard. From this part of the States, for some reason or other, 
the much more interesting remains of the Mound Builders are 
almost entirely excluded. How it happened that a race so power- 
ful, extending over so large an area, and with an organization so 

werful and a civilization evidently so far developed, should not 

ve crossed the Northern Alleghanies, it is by no means easy to 
understand, They did make their way to the seaboard of the 
Southern States, though their principal seats were all in the 
valley of the Mississippi or in those of its tributaries. It seems 
certain that they could not have been prevented from access to the 
sea along the greater part of their Eastern frontier by any rivals 
then existing. At no time during the height of their prosperity 
is it conceivable that the Indian tribes should have been able to 
hold their own against the race which built the huge fortifica- 
tions and other earthworks scattered in such vast numbers 
over the interior of the United States, even if, which hardly 
seems probable, the two races were in any part of that area con- 
temporaneous. And yet the general estimates of the Mound 
Building period hardly place it so far back as to allow of any 
vast change in the geographical or climatic character of the 
country. e can hardly suppose that New England, still less 
that Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, were then under the sea 
or covered with the ice and snow of the Glacial period. The relics 
of which Dr. Abbott has made and examined exceedingly extensive 
and various collections are believed by him to belong exclusively 
to the Red Indian race, to whom certainly must be ascribed the 
later stone and copper weapons, implements and utensils, and, 
with almost equal certainty, the whole of the much less numerous 
relics of pottery discovered in the same limited region. It seems 
lain that in America, as in Europe, there was a primitive age of 
| ancl divisible in the New as in the Old World into two well- 
marked periods—that of the rude, chipped instruments, many of 
which an unpractised eye would not recognize as of human origin, 
known as Paleolithic, and that of the grooved axes, the polished 
hatchets, arrowheads, am and knives which in Europe seem im- 
mediately to have preceded, perhaps to have been contemporary with, 
the first introduction of bronze. The latter material was unknown 
to the American tribes; and copper, which was worked in large 
masses and dug from deep mines by the Mound Builders, seems to 
have been little used and very clumsily worked—almost entirely 
hammered—by the Indians. According to Dr. Abbott, few of the 
hatchets could have been useful as implements of industry. They 
could hardly have cut down a tree of a foot in thickness without 
an amount of labour for which the Indians, as known to 
European experience, would never have had patience. There are, 
however, gouges and chisels of greater Fenn and higher 
quality, that have evidently been employed to hollow out canoes 
irom solid trunks at an expense of labour scarcely less than it 
would have cost to cut down the trees with the hard and tolerably 
sharp stone hatchets of the later period. The truth may probably 
be, as the author suggests, that fire was a simpler and more easily 
available instrument, that the outer part of a tree selected for use 
was girdled with fire, the charred wood then cut away, and the 
> repeated until the tree snapped or was pulled down. 
estles and mortars of every form, from the rudest stones par- 
tially hollowed by the accidental action of water ; hatchets of almost 
every form and shape, and of every material that the country 
afforded, from the argillite which seems to have been the sole 
material of the Palwolithic age to jasper and diorite; arrow- 
heads, more or less elaborate; slate knives, generally of semi-lunar 
form ; ornaments, and minorimplements of stone or bone, are found 
in great abundance throughout the region explored by Dr. Abbott 
and other labourers in the same field—in such abundance, indeed, 
as to indicate either that the field of their researches was a central 
manulactory or that it was more densely peopled than is commonly 


(2) Report on the Geology 


and Resources of the Black Hills of Dakota ; 


with Atlus.. By Henry Newton and Walter P. Jenney. Washington: 
Governmeht Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(3) Primitive Industry; or, Illustrations of the Handiwork, in Stone, 
Bone, and Clay, of the Native Races of the N. Atlantic Seaboard of 
America, By C.C. Abbott, M.D. Salem, Mass.: G. A. Bates. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1881. 


supposed or than it is easy to believe. Numerous open-air work. 
shops have been found, where the remains, not only of more or legg 
finished implements and weapons, but of the materials collected 
and the innumerable chips struck off in the process of manufact 
show that the site must have been occupied for many years 
the same or different manufacturers, who must have 6 a lifel 
and exclusive business of supplying their fellow-tribesmen, and pos 
sibly more distant tribes, with weapons that doubtless acquired g 
special reputation. It is quite conceivable that such maneiacteail 
may have enjoyed a special protection from tribes dependent upon 
them for that success in war, in the chase, and in their rude agri- 
culture which was the first necessity of existence. Nearly every 
vari a trace of the life of the Stone ages which recent discoveries 
ave rendered familiar to Europe, except, perhaps, the lake villages 
of Switzerland, seems to have had its analogue in America, even 
to the kitchen middens of Denmark. The striking resemb. 
and, indeed, practical identity, of implements of every kind in 
regions so remote, affords matter for very curious speculation as to 
the connexion of these primitive races in such distant quarters, or 
the origin of similar devices in similar circumstances and necesgj- 
ties. The latter solution might explain very simply many circum- 
stances upon which archeologists have built, somewhat too 
contidently, perhaps, an elaborate structure of inferences. 

The majority, we think, of Carlyle’s (4) readers would be dis- 
posed to question any theory that assigned to him a systematic 
philosophy, a consistent body of doctrine or opinion, whether 
upon morals, politics, or social life. Perhaps no man of equal 
thoughtfulness and power was ever less systematic and me 
dical in his views. A few distinct and very definite prin- 
ciples, or rather preferences, characterize Carlyle’s writings on every 
subject, his conclusions on almost every question of ethics or 
history. His admiration of force, his belief that might makes 
right as between classes, nations, and even individual princes and 
statesmen, is clear enough in most of his earliest productions, and 
to the very last never seems to have deserted him, or to have been 
modified by other and higher considerations. His faith in what 
he called truth, or rather in consistency of purpose and sound- 
ness of workmanship, physical or intellectual, was another eq’ 
strong, equally characteristic, and much nobler conviction. But 
neither idea can be considered as the base of a philosoph 
of history or politics, much less of morals, and it oath be di 
cult for the most ingenious and patient admirer to trace any other 

rinciple or conviction half so clear, persistent, and definite in the 

t-considered and most temperate of Carlyle’s writings. No 

man, perhaps, was ever more completely governed by a few violent 
preju ices thoroughly ag oer of reason, conceived in very 
early life or implanted by education, and firmly cherished to the 
last without an attempt to justify them by argument. To 
ascribe to such a man anything like a roger ud of his own is to 
ignore altogether the peculiar bent of his mind and the peculiar 
effect of his writing. In truth, nearly all of Carlyle’s moral teach- 
ing that has exercised a beneficial etfect upon his age, or is likely 
permanently to influence even a small body of disciples, might be 
summed up in a proverb almost as old as the English la 
an idea firmly rooted in the deepest subsoil of the “English 
nature—that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
And, indeed, Mr. Mead fails to work out his own purpose in any- 
thing like a consistent shape. He scarcely professes to give us & 
Carlylese philosophy, but rather seeks to show what Oarlyle thought 
upon a variety of unconnected questions, international, social, 
moral, political, and historical, and to soften some of the most 
offensive of these opinions—always extreme, and now and then 
ferocious and irrational—by the quotation of other, sometimes in- 
compatible, utterances on other topics and in other places. Hi 
book may do something to familiarize with Carlyle’s mode of 
thought, and witha few of his most often repeated notions, that 
large class of American readers who would not have leisure or 
patience to study their author in the original, But the notion of 
Carlyle’s character and position in literature, and his influence as 
a moral teacher, which such readers will derive from this little 
work will almost certainly be distorted, disproportioned, and 
incorrect. 

Messrs. Kiddle and Schem’s Dictionary of Education and In- 
struction (5) contains a number of commonplaces, and a variety of 
more or less sensible and instructive quotations upon the general 
methods and particular subjects of education at large, and of the 
special kind of education most common in the United States. 
There is, however, little of definite consistent purpose, little of dis- 
tinct knowledge or belief, whether as to principles or details, to 
bind the gathered materials into a single scheme; and the inexpe- 
rienced teacher who should refer to this Dictionary for guidance, 
whether as to general principles or special methods, would find 
himself or herself more perplexed than enlightened. 

Miss Oakey’s treatise on Beauty in Dress (6)—rather upon the 
practical principles of taste in female costume, the harmonizing of 
colours and materials, the adaptation of ornaments to complexion 
and costume, and similar details of the toilet—has at any rate the 
merit of distinct and dogmatic teaching, The author has no 
doubt whatever as to the universality of her rules, and lays them 


(4) The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin T.Mead. Boston: Houghton, 
Mitilin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 188r. 

(5) The Dictionary of Ed and Instruction: a Reference Book and 
Manual on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By H. Kiddle and A. J. 
Schem. New York: Steiger & Co. London & Co. 

5 Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1881. 
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down with a positive clearness, an absolute conviction, an absence 
of all doubt or indecision, which will no doubt be comfort- 
-o to such ladies as have no faith in their own taste, and for one 
reason or another prefer to depend upon thie advice of a book rather 
than on that of some rsonal friend, or upon the more usual re- 
gource—the fashions they see around them, and the dictation of 
their milliner. What might be the result of a strict conformity to 
Miss Oakey’s rules, in the case of any individual lady of our ac- 
quaintance; we feel by no means certain; and if we knew, which 
we certainly do not, a lady likely to take such advice with the 
implicit obedience which the giver seems to expect, we should 
hardly venture to place the book in her hands lest we should be 
held responsible for the consequences. 

Woman's Handiwork (7) is a treatise of much higher pretension 
and much more general interest. It deals with those decorative 
arts the pursuit of which is especially and properly feminine— 
with embroidery, painting, especially on china, fans, linen, silk, 
end panels, and with the decoration of houses in general. Upon the 
first topic especially it contains not a little curious and interesting 
information, describing and exemolifying by a few simple and 
well-executed illustrations the various forms of ancient and 
modern work, from the tapestry oi the middle ages down to the 
crewel work of the present year. It will doubtless be of service 
to many ladies whose taste and inclination for these arts only 
require the stimulus which such description and information will 


ly. 

“ifr Tredwell’s “Plea for Bibliomania” (8) has a somewhat dis- 
cursive character, and is of extensive rather than general scope. 
It was originally prepared as a paper for the Rembrandt Club 
of Brooklyn, setting forth the author’s experience in what he 
calls the private illustration of books, the insertion of original or 
collected prints and drawings connected with, or explanatory of, 
the text. From this connective thread the discourse diverges in 
several directions, generally interesting, because in most cases 
affording novel and sometimes recondite information, suggestion, 
or experience. 

Mr. Bailey’s Handbook (9) will, we doubt not, be of service to 
those who are beginning the very interesting work of a botanical 
collector. It is, however, distinctly and almost exclusively prac- 
tical, and therefore little suited to the general reader. 

Mr. Brown’s treatise on the dangers of sewer-gas (10), its in- 
sidious penetration where its presence is least expected, and the 
means of detecting and repelling its advances, deals with a subject 
more or less important and interesting to every householder, but 
one of those with which, unfortunately, individual householders 
feel themselves almost unable to grapple. The knowledge that any 
of us may acquire from a work like this, or even from much 
shorter expositions, of one of the many pests and perils of city 
life may enable a few energetic people to do a little for their 
own safety and that of their families; but,as a rule, such know- 
ledge only tends to make the average reader nervous and uncom- 
fortable, without giving him much practical power of helping him- 
self. It is easy to tell us of the nuisances by which the health of 
dwellers in cities is, or is liable to be, assailed ; it is easy to tell 
us of means by which we may more or less effectually protect our- 
selves; but the application of these means in each individual 
instance is apt to be so troublesome and so expensive as to be, for 
practical purposes, impossible. 

Our list is closed by three fictions—A Fearful Responsibility (11), 
recommended by the well-known name of Mr. W. D. Howells; 

's Perversities (12), a story of domestic life, belonging to the 
“Round Robin Series”; and Lorimer and Wife (13), by Miss 
Margaret Lee, a novelist of some little experience, but one whose 
name we do not remember hitherto to have seen. 


(7) Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance C. Harrison. 
Illustrated. C. Scribner's Sons. Loudon: Triibner & Co. 188r. 

(8) A Monograph on Privately Illustrated Books: a Plea for Biblio- 
to Bs D. M. Tredwell. Brooklyn: F. Tredwell. London: Triibner 

188r. 

(9) The Botanical Collector's Handbook. By W. W. Bailey, B.P. 
(Naturalist’s Handy Series, No. 3.) Salem, Massachusetts: G. A. Bates. 
iondon: Triibner & Co. 188r. 

(10) Sewer-gus and its Dangers. By G.P. Brown. Chicago: Jansen 

cClurg, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(11) A Fearful Responsibility; and other Stories. By W. D. Howells, 
Author of “The Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 188r. 

(12) Round Robin Series.—Patty’s Perversities. Boston : Osgood & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 188r. 

(13) Lorimer and Wife. By Margaret Lee, Author of “ Arnold’s 
Choice,” &c. New York: G.W. Harlan. London: Triibner & Co. 188r. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DoRe's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” * CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and * MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,"’ &c. 
atthe DORE GALLERY 35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


Sr. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3, with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD. at4 P.M. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are — to all Perpetual Students. 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Mi 
the bo eatin Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are open to 
St ts. 

‘The appointments of House Physician and House Sw m, of which there are Four. tenable 
each for one year, are awarded by competition, and no ¢! is made by the Governors of the 
Hospital for or Residence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, ate given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus of the Schoi, and further information, may be obtained by applica- 
tion between One and Three P.M., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Mile-end, E.—The SESSION 1881-82 will Commence on Saturday, October 1, 1881. FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
at the end of 5 ber te new Stud Entries on or before September 20. Fees for Lec- 
tures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. 
All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. he ident Appointments consist 
of Five House-Physiciancies, Four House-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurship; Two 

and ‘T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the ow pe Special entries ma made 
one. ical Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram w parts of the Metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddin 
ton, W.—Opening of WINTER SESSION, October 3, 1881. Introd) Address 
G. P. FIELD, Esq. Docence Scholarships varying in value from £150 to £100.—For further 
particulars and conditions apply to the DEAN. 


A. B. SHEPHERD, M.D. 

ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Padding. 
ton 
di- 


, W.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in NATURAL SCIEN 
—The Examinations for 1881 will be held on Monday, October 3, and following days. Can 
dates are requested to call upon the DEAN, at 17 Great Cumberland “em uses on the 


morning of Saturday, October 1, between the hours of Eleven and One, t 
po necessary Certificates.—F or further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, at the Hospital ; 
or 


A. B, SHEPHERD, M.D., Dean of the School. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


The NEXT SESSION will begin on October 10, 1881, The College supplies for persons of 
either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing their studies in Sciene, 
Languages, History, and Literature. The Chemical Laboratory is open daily from Ten to 
Five. Arrangements have been made by which Students in the Engineering Department can 
spend the six summer months as Pupils with various Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students will be given by the Principal, on applica- 
tion through the Secretary. For Prospectus and further information apply to 

J. N. LANGLEY, LL.D., Registrar and Secretary. 


(THE MASON SCIENCE COOLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1881-82. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
The SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3, 1881. 
Students under Sixteen years of age will be required to pass a Preliminary Examination. 
II. EVENING CLASSES. 


These will commence on Wednesday, October 5, 1881. 

The Calendar of the ensuing Session, containing fall inf tion as to 
the College and the courses of instruction, ls mow ready, and may 
Publishers, Messrs. ConNISH Baoraeus, Birmingham and Manchester from 


GEORGE I. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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Saturday Review. 


[September 24, 1881, 


V IOTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANOHESTER.— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the University will be held at the Owens 
College, on Tuesday, October 4, and the following days. ‘The Rezistrar will be a for the 
r matriculatin Students, at the Owens College, on Saturday, October 1, from ‘Ten 
y 'welve; and on Monday, October 3, from ‘Two to Four P.M. Copies of the Regulations, &c. 
r Degrees will be forw on application. R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
Land Owners ond Agents, Sues, &e. 
t mix: ‘arm of about 
Chairman of Committee of Momaement the, ight Hon. the Earl ‘Of DUCIE. 
Fo » Pocmpenun Of Golem and di Farm, List of 3 Prices, &c., apply to 
the PRixcipaL. 


RINITY COLLEGE, London—A SILVER MEDAL is 
offered by the Academical Board to the Best Student (of either sex) in the English 
Taemetioke application should be made to the SECRETARY, Trinity College, London, Man- 
deville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


(TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
The Warden, RICHARD CURRY, M. rl - eotaiet by Seven Resident Graduate 

Masters, two being opeeially Sr Modern Langu pecial preparation for the Universities, 

and all to the Universities of £60 per annum. 

Junior Department for Young Boys. Large Piaying Fields, Gymnasium, &c. &c. 

and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


JSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 
(near 
Fe WINTER TERM will commence on Friday, September 


ll particulars from the Rev. Canon TEESDALE, Head. fees or the SzoreTARY, The 
Melville Street, Ryde. 


pier Rev. J. H. CROSS, M.A., receives a small number of 


eee tinuEE's SONS to prepare for the Public Schools, High testimonials. Great 
tages.— Address, 21 Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Miumrany and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 

There is ion with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT 
Stirlingshire, for for the above Examinations. Honours gained 
the past year. Three Appotatments to Woolwich Academy. | Seventh Place for Indian © 
Service, &c. &c.—Full pi to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OLKESTONE.— Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and | competent Teachers, Prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst.and all C A few Vacancies. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Langley Place, LANGLEY, 
BUCKS, 


Mr. W. BE. W. COLLINS, late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and for some time 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD B. 
KEYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey’s, Aldin 
House, Slough, receive BOYS between the ages of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare 
for entrance on the Clas:ical or Modern side of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS are also especiaily prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of the Public 
Schools, 

Langley Place is a few minutes’ walk from Langley Station, on the G. W.R.; is 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel soil, above the level of the Thames. The sanitary arrangements are 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above address. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Situation most healthy ; aantiony arrangements perfect. 


Special care of delicate or very y References to Pa of Pupils.—For Pro- 
spectus address, Rev. W. HARRIS, 


ng 
Falkland ti House, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Bomomet Street, Portman Square. The OCTOBER 
TERM commences ‘thursday Morning, October 6. 


VW COLLEY GREEN, near HURSLEY, HANTS.— 


A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares YOUNG BOYS for Public 
Schools, &e. Number ‘Twent ty. Two Resident Assistant-Masters. The house is quite 
in the country, and in a healthy position. Full particulars on application.—Address, Woolley 


Green, near tomsey. 
AMESBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, BICKLEY, Kent.—This 
SCHOOL, preparatory to Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, &c.. RE-OPENS 
on ber 19. Boys admitted between Eight and Fourteem.—Address, Rev. 
Epuunp Fow 
AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A 


College, Cambri 


., late Fellow of Trinity 
(Senior Wrangler 1875), is desirous of taking a limited number of 
PUPILS to prepare for Entrance at the Universities Entrance Mathematical Scholarships, 
or other Baseginetions. Terms for the Winter Season (including board), £150.—For further 
particulars, address Davos, Dirfli, Switzerland. 


(TUITION at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A Married 
CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon), without family, has vacancies for PUPILS to prepare for 

Public Schools or Universities. All Pupils have passed successfully. Onl 

received. Comfortable home few minutes from the Sea. Highest references. pany 

Rev. RK. Howarp, 7 Church Road, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 


TT UITION. —The Rev. S. BUCKNELL, M.A., Oxford, 1874, 
Rector of Howick, wishes to receive into his house Two: or Three BOYS to for 
the Mage eng or Public Examinations, The Rectory is situated in a 4 4 and nd healthy 
position close to the Sea.—Address, Llowick Rectory, Lesbury, Northumberland. 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
N.—THE GRANGE, Endenich, BONN-ON-THE-RHINE, Germany.—Number 
of Pupil limited to Twelve. Leong sag English home. Resident North German and Parisian 


Governesses. High-class Masters for ac references. Apply 
as above, to the Directress, Mrs. BREMNER. 


V I Vv I s E T 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
has refused Certificates ». Lauder Bronton, and 
cr, on investigations which they declare to be of “ the highest valu 
GEORGE R. JESSE, Honorary Secretary, $c. 
Society for the Abolition of Vivisection, 
Henbury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire : September 17, 1881. 


REGENTS PARK ROAD.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, o or 


the Lease to be Sold, o1 te terms, a SIDENCE, i 
condition, containing three Sitting Br kf: m ome 


cold water to the top of the house, and gas th Bac 
Seven minutes from Chalk 
ucester Gate, 


ro 


St. Mark’s Chureh and Zoological Garden 
City, to Mr. SHAND, Upholsterer, 117 Park Street, Glo 


Park, 
HAMPSTEAD. —SOUTH HILL PARK GARDENS, 
within five minutes of Hampstead Heath Station, N. London.—TO BE LET, a Double. 
fronted HOUSE, containing fourteen rooms, also bath-room, with a constant supply of hot 
and cold water. Reception and Bed Rooms most conveniently arranged. Domestic offices 
on ground floor ; good garden atthe rear. The house is in thorough repair, most pleasantly 
situated, and is at present in the occupation of the Owner.—For particulars apply te 
Mr. DoLMAN, House Agent, 62 Haverstock Hill, and 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1881.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 2 to October 31, 1881, 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April 1881. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and nd AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE ‘MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS, 
for— 
UTTA, MADRAS, CEYLON, 
CHINA. STRAITS, JAPAN 
ADELAIDE, MEL BOURNE, SYDNEY Mon 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, Weekly, by of the 
hove 
Loxpon OFFICES: 122 ADENHALL E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facin 


B Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. establis! 
pacious Coffee: for Ladi Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager, 


TPOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea yiews. Comfort, with moderate charges. Billiard. 


room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and rier. Good anchorage 
for yachts. Special train and boat service, Friday, 2.10 P. Seeks’ Monday, 7 aw. 


Apply to Miss FLEMING. Manageress (late of the Exuaase! Hotei” 


[UFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 
its own Grounds of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and le “a 


model of sanitary excellence.’ One of the ees Swimmln Baths in England ; also Pri 
Sea-water Baths.—Every intormation of MANAGE 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 
Grek JULIUS BENEDICT writes: “TI have tried the principal 


opticians in London without success; but the Spectacles you have adapted suit me 
admirably. The clearness of your glasses as compared with others is really sur rising 

Similar Testimonials from Dr. Radcliffe, Mg ee Physician, Westminster Hos; 
Major-Gen, oper in, C.B., Aldershot; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; and h hundreds o 
others. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, FS. s., Oculist Optician, personally adapts his improved 


Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, daily Ten till 
excepted). Mr. LAURANCE'S pamphlet, “* Spectacles : their Use and Abuse,” 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENT 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S IIRE SYSTEM. | The original. best, and 


E for time given. Large, useful Stock to select 
ustra priced Catalogue,with Terins, post free. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenhass Goon Road, 
and 1¥, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C Hetablished 1862, 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 

out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 

of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 

works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonp Srreet, W. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d. per yard, 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Es Estimates given. 


Cc HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 +34 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| ADY B. wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 
South Coast, where her son has been educat d for several years. The  etmention 
grat is Se ughly good, and the domestic arrangements are excellent. The Head Master is 
Clergyman.—Add 


2. rd M.A., anda ress, Lavy B., care of Mr. F, Golding, Bookseller, 
aster Street, Reading. 


and GRAMMAR AUCKLAND, 


ingdom, 
salary 


Blackie, of Professor Jowett, of "Oxford Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq., of Oxford; and the’ Rey. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. i 


SALUTARIS WATER. 
TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN 
In LONDON, or Half-a-Crown packed for the Country. 
LARGE CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES. 
GUARANTEED 
PURE DISTILLED WATER 
ERATED 
With Carbonic Acid Gas, and wubies else! no minerals, no impurities! 
Orders by 1 Post to 
SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 236 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, &W. 


n 
obtain the ap) forms and printed statem giving further 
l, and -~w the &e. ieations must be made on 


ap) 
. and’ be r before Septembe: to ‘Warten KENNAWAY, 
Zealand Government 7 Ww etminster Chambers, L London, 8. 


ov ERNESS-HOUSEKEEPER. — A RE-ENGAGEMENT 
RED, by_a LADY experienced in the duties of both positions, yy 4 good 


EQUI 
English’ Latin (C#sar), French, German, Italian, and Music. Able to prepare Boys 
Public Schools.—Address, A. B., 14 Gloucester Road, Kew, Su rrey. sii enelees 


SEASIDE. — —A TUTOR, who takes a small number of Pupils, 


being us of adding at once to his numbers, will receive a few PUPILS (Sons 
Gentlemen) reduced terms.—Address, Rev. C. D. H., 9 Salisbury Street, Strand. 


A® RESPECTABLE COUPLE, giving up housekeeping, would 
glad to meet with a SITUATION of TRU ST ; town or coun 
fentieman with fishing or shooting bo 
good families.—Address, 


try. A 
would find them’ ble of doi uired 
Bayham Street, Comdes: 


By the Courtesy of the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
Is now sold at the 
Bureau of Grand Hotel, Paris. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRDSEYE. 


GOLD > PARIS. FIRST AWARD, SYDNEY, 
HR Y’S COCOA EXTRACSE 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured." W. W. Stoppart, City Analyst, Bristol. 


